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Times have changed 


—and the 
MAN O’WAR MIDDY 


has changed with them 


NEW kind of middy . 


as carefully as the sports tweeds you see at the country 


styled for today . . . tailored 
club made to satisfy the exacting tastes of modern 
“Miss America” 


country over 


preferred at girls’ schools and camps the 
trade marked MAN O'WAR. No more 
are school girls satisfied with the bulky, old-fashioned middies 
that have to be pinned in at the bottom to make them fit. 
The MAN O'WAR Middy with its cleverly sloped sides has 
changed all this. It fits without pinning and is always becoming. 
Stout girls look slimmer and slim girls look trimmer in MAN 
O'WAR Middies. 


For all sports wear the snow white Super-Jean middy illustrated 
is appropriate. And it saves a lot on any mother’s clothing 
budget. For it is inexpensive, easily laundered, long wearing. 
Ask for the number A-1l1 MAN O'WAR Middy. 
is $1.50. 


The MAN O’WAR Bloomers illustrated are gracefully pro- 


portioned and generously cut for comfort. A concealed pocket, 


The price 


an adjustable waistband and pleats that always stay in fold are 
a few of the quality features that identify MAN O'WAR 
Bloomers. MAN O'WAR Bloomers are priced as low as 
$2.95. All colors and materials are to be had. 


The MAN O'WAR trade mark guarantees style and quality 
in camp, school and gym togs. Good stores feature it. If you 
do not know where to buy, please use the coupon. 


Branigan, Green & Co. 
1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING FOR 
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SCHOOL, CAMP AND GYM 


Branigan, Green & Co. 
1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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\ 


Address 


My favorite store is 


kind of gar 
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For the Pre-School Child 


Orange juice . 
cereal with milk 


Heres what the : 
dreat 


.( child-specialists 
~\. urge for breakfast 


. Hot 
well-cooked . . 


WHOLE - WHEAT 


no sugar 


.- Milk . . Whole-wheat toast with butter 


For the School Child 
Fresh or stewed fruit Hot WHOLE-WHEAT 
cereal with milk . . Milk . . Whole - wheat 
toast with butter. 


For the High-School Age 
Fruit . . Hot WHOLE-WHEAT cereal with 
milk . . Coffee substitute Whole - wheat 
bread or whole-wheat muffins with butter. 


(1 egg or several slices of 


bacon may be added.) 























**hot, 
the 


HY so much stress these days on a 

whole-wheat cereal with milk’’ in 
diet of growing children ? If you ask the great 
child-specialists — here's what they say: 


“If a child is to build a sound, beautiful body 
with well-knit muscles and bones, he must 
get the great body-building materials — proteins 
and minerals—so abundant in whole wheat. 


“If he is to have abounding energy for work 
and play, he must get the great energy-produc- 
ing foodstuffs —carbohydrates and fats—also 
abundant in whole wheat. 


“*If he is to have vigorous health and sturdy 
growth— if his entire body is to function prop- 
erly —he must get the all-important vitamins. 
Whole wheat supplies Vitamins A, B and E.”’ 


Wheatena is the delicious nut-brown cereal 
recommended by doctors for 49 years . . for 
babies . . for growing children . . as a strength- 
building food for adults. You can tell from 
its nut-brown color that it is whole wheat. 

What better foundation than Wheatena for 
the family breakfast? It is one of the most 
economical and quick-cooking cereals. Ready 
to eat in 3 minutes (for babies longer) and 
costs you less than 1 cent a dish to serve. 


FREE 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


\Y 





Sample package of Wheatena — enough for 
3 persons — and a Recipe Book on request. 


FO eee eee 


WHEATENA—-THE CEREAL FOR 
STRENGTH, GROWTH AND ENERGY 
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ach day —these children 


gain in weight 





So much sturdier you would 
hardly know him 


1037 Gunderson Ave., 

Oak Park, Lil. 
Donald, who will be 8 next May, has never 
been really sick, but for a long time he was 
thin. I decided to see what Horlick’s 
Malted Milk would do for him and began 
giving it to him every day after school. In 
a month he gained two pounds, which is 
nearly four times the average increase, I 
believe. 





Both Bobby and Louise 

have gained steadily 
320 N. Seventh Ave., 

Maywood, Ill. 
My husband always said that Bobby, who 
is 9, was “‘just naturally thin.’’ However, 
I began giving him Horlick’s Malted Milk 
regularly every day and the change has been 
remarkable. He has gained three pounds 
in the last three months. Louise, 7, has 
also been drinking ‘‘Horlick’s’’ and her 
gain for the past two months has been four 











Jack gained eight pounds 
—Gloria six 


Wilmette, Ill 
Because his business often necessitates long 
hours of work, my husband used to have 
difficulty in keeping fit. Last year he began 
drinking Horlick’s Malted Milk. He bene- 
fited so much that when, a few months ago, 
we noticed that our children, Jack, 10, and 
Gloria, 7, were underweight, we started 
giving them ‘“‘Horlick’s’’ also. Jack has 


Mrs. M. R. Brown 


pounds. 


Everywhere mothers tell of results 
like these—from a delicious 


food-drink children love 


This is why authorities rec- 
ommend “Horlick’s’’ for chil- 
dren—why it has for many 
years produced such marvelous 
results in building sturdy bod- 
ies and glowing health. 


By the exclusive Horlick 
method of manufacture all the 
nourishment of fresh, full- 
cream cow’s milk and malted 
barley and wheat are combined 
in a delicious food-drink. 

The milk is from inspected 
herds. It is carefully pasteur- 
ized. By the Horlick process, 
the vitamins which promote 
growth are retained. 

The choice grains are malted 
in Horlick’s own malt house. 
The essential minerals and 


other valuable elements of the 
whole grain are retained. The 
high-energy, easily digested 
malt sugars—dextrin and malt- 
ose—give it a delicious, malty 
sweetness. 


You can be sure 


In giving your child “Hor- 
lick’s,’” you know that you are 
providing the purest and most 
wholesome of foods. 


“‘Horlick’s” is the original 


Malted Milk. It is made in the’ 


country under ideal sanitary 
and hygienic conditions. 

Its use by physicians for 
more than a third of a century 
is an endorsement of its supe- 
rior quality and reliability. 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. An ideal food 
beverage for invalids, the aged, infirm, convalescents and 
nursing mothers. Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring 


Mrs. James Greenwell 


If you have children who are 
underweight, try giving them 
“‘Horlick’s”’ regularly, at least 
once a day—at meal times or as 
an after-school lunch. Keep a 
record of their weight increase. 
If they are ‘free to gain,’’ the 
results will delight you. (In case 
of serious underweight condi- 
tion, see a physician.) 


If your children are of nor- 
mal weight, give them ‘‘Hor- 
lick’s’’ to fortify them against 
the energy demands of work 
and play, and to build up re- 
sistance against illness. 





Horlick’s, the Original Malted Milk, is 
sold in both natural and chocolate 
flavors, in powder or tablet form 


since gained eight pounds and Gloria six 


Mrs. Laura Rettke 


Buy a package today and 
put your children on the road 
to sturdier health. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Insist upon ‘‘Hor- 
lick’s’’—the original and gen- 
uine. 


Prepared in a minute at home. 
Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 


FREE SAMPLE 


and SPEEDY MIXER 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK Corp. 

Dept. E-6, Racine, Wis. 

In Canada, address 

S$) 0=s- 2155 Pius IX Ave., 

{7 Montreal 

This coupon is good for 

one sample of either Hor- 

lick’s Malted Milk (nat 
/ ural) or Horlick’s Choc- 

i olate Malted Milk and 
>») one Speedy Mixer for 

Ui/{ quickly mixing a delicious 

— Malted Milk in a glass 


Natural 


eck sample wanted . 
Ch ck sa ple aNver Chocolate 


Name 


Address 
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Schools and Camps—Girls 








TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From 10 to 14 Years of Age 


Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. All sports and ath- 
letics supervised and adapted to the age 
of the pupil. Excellent instruction, care 
and influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 














MRS. BOLTON'S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


An | Day and Boarding Sch America 

i hc Joe vr American — Engiis sh * sate Out door 
Spor I> ati Art—Mus Cultural Home Life 
Special attention given to the Pave br ing voice Delight 
il irrounding Westport-on-the-Seund, Conn. 





4 \ Mrs. Norman White's 
CAMP MAYFLOWER.W 


A Camp for Junior Girls on Cape Cod 


Established 1913 

York and Boston 

MRS. NORMAN WHITE 
Orleans, Mass. 


Interviews in New 


Illustrated booklet 


CAMP Cae. Os. Lake George, N. Y. 

Limited 0 girls Sleeping cabii ents Sani 
iti ‘ ed b te a H ! ( 
ala liet A.R.¢ Life-Savi ‘ f i 

il hery, tris ( hi ri i r ( 
FREE HORSEBACK. Aeroplanin itt 

ission BOOKLET. 

MAE |. NALLY, 6! W. 10th St., New York, N. Y 





on B I Lake \ 

Perf ation jipmet i iff \ 
land 1 ter wort eee 

Pioneeri ( 

sons Jewish Clientele Predominating. Writ e 
f | Sidney » Kranz s 

P P. ] 628 West 158th St., N y ( 








Belgrade Lakes, Me. 
22nd Season 

For girls seven to 
eighteen 4 healtoful 
program of sports, crafts, and 
*ereative activities. Booklet. 

M'!SS HORTENSE HERSOM 
46 Beacon St. 
Boston, Mass. 





cf 3 
if, 































CAMP HIAWATHA FOR GIRLS 
KEZAR FALLS, ME. 


Nature Lore, Dancing, Arts and Crafts, and Dramatics in- 
timately linked with vigorous sports on land and water, under 
“xpert direction of qua'l ied leaders, supplemented by healthy 
snd regular living in the closest contact with nature, to 
stimulate the development of an integrated personality 
Limited to 60 girls 300 acres of wooded camp grounds 
mney nnn = Y BY EDUCATORS. PARENTS, CAMPERS 
arded an **A*’ rating by the Maine Board of Health 
CILE R. RYTTENBERG 
New 


Lu 
5 West 65th Street York 





and the Tiny Tot Goes to School 


NTIL half a century ago very littl 
the very young child. Though our f 
old Greeks, who threw away childre¢ 


full vigor, it was rather as if the \ bo 
mind could wait until his body had g 
sclrol. 

Half a century ago 





a child in the first 


thought had been given to the education of 
orefather’s attitude was not exactly that of the 
ho did not promise to reach adult state in 


that the child was worth it, that the child’s 
stature sufficiently to withstand a full day in 


gerade sat on a stiff bench and tried, as best 



































he could, to suppress his naturally intense activity, while he struggled with beginners’ 
reading, writing, arithmetic and lling four times a day. Now we have come to realize 
that the question of education ts taking hold « is vity and giving it direction while 
the child is still in infancy And thus play s« ls and kindergartens have sprung up to 
meet this need 
Every morning one meet little accompanied by parents or nurses, on 
their merry way to school—l spend the morning there. 
Inside the school everythn tes that these children are to participate in an 
ve, happy industrious com: Kindergarten supplies many _interesting things 
of all kinds to do—more and better than the ¢ ld could find or invent for himselt if left 
alone. More than any but the most exce home could supply pe secomene en and 
play schools provide freedom with rich opportunities tor varied activity. Toys and 
apparatus of an educational kind—attractive pictures—books, story books, suited to the 
age ot the children, as well as text books 
Physical activity in a school of this type 1s encouraged rather than suppressed. A 
healthy child never passive, helplessly ting to be told everything that he is to do. 
He wants to do what he sees other children and adults doing. He wants to work with 
h sown hands He has a purpose—he thir KS, he feels, within his range Of experience as 
wdults di The teachers in these schools r tiny tots know this, they encourage the 
( itv and individuality that are u children at an early age 
= 
v. 7 ’ vv. 
Schools and Camps—Girls Schools and Camps—Girls 
e LIN-E-KIN BAY CAMP 
ili mps : 
soon — se Healthy, Happy, Salt Ww ater Camp for Girls on the 
Bay, South Orleans, Mass. . Maine B 
ag? Mr. and Mrs. G. R. BRANCH 
105 Merrick Street Worcester, Mass. 
0 ] 
N $ 1] 
tie ernstaiiet || | CAMP OAHE tarts 
Med se . Cranite Lake 
. c 1 ¥ - 
- oh haildsne MUNSONVILLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
( f Fed For Girls: 8-20. Enrollment limited. 
cr d 1 Sa Sw imming, canoeing, mountain-climbing, horseback 
( Cod er. Canoe ing. fencing riflery, clock-golf, tennis, Nature- 
a > ore, fascinating arts and crafts, dramatics, dancing 
ing . ‘ yk c Elevation 1300 feet Illustrated booklet 
~ a SARA R. CARTER, Director 
: : . The Avon, 6 East Read St., Baltimore, Maryland 
QuaANSET — 
MRS. E. A. W. HAMMATT, 
Suite 6, Dawson Apts., New Bedford, Mass. 
THE ANNE L. PAGE MEMORIAL 





HOL IDAY C AMPS—-FOR GIRLS 


On rtherr ‘ luni Seni 
Individu os tention ar Pas ervision given younger maekes 
Experienced staff Fifteent! eason I ee ite 
Cabins Inclusive Fee g550 ltook let Adare Mary 
Vv. Farnum, 3926 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, Ill Afte 
May Ist, Hackensack, Mint 





>? POTTAWOTTAMIE 





Island, 
tion of Battle Creek College. 
cial attention to health, leadership, and 


under direc- 
Spe- 


N Gull Lake 


character. Sanitarium trained nurse 
and dietitian. Phvsical examinations 


with corrective follow-up. All types 
of camp activities, including horseback 
riding. §$ weeks. Fee $250. For girls. 
Booklet on request. 


M.D. 
Box 28-C 


Linpa Gace Rotn, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
CHILD STUDY 


for 


WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Affiliated with Boston University 


SEVENTH SESSION 


July 2nd to August 11, 1928 


Co ses for mothers, teachers, 
nd supervisors in nursery school, 
lergarten and primary educa 


Among the lecturers will be Dr. 


D. A. Thon Di rector of The 
Habit Clini Soston, and Dr. 
Lelah Mae “Coabbe . sychol mist, 


Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 
ition School under the 
} 


expert teachers 


Demonstr 
guidance of 


Catalogue on request 
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Schools and Camps—Boys 


Schools and Camps—Co-Ed. 


Special Schools 





DEMOTTE SCHOOL 
NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (Near N.Y.C.) 
PREPARES BOYS (9 to 19) for any College. 
‘lasses average five boys. [Thorough teaching. 
ilso summer school. Complete plant in quiet 
country environment. Individual coaching. Year 
round sports. 
CATALOG: LAURENCE WASHBURNE 
MOTTE, S.B., HEADMASTER. 
CHESTNUT HILL 


1 for Roy In the 
es ay 
T. R. 


DE- 


4 College Preparatory Be nding Sch 
open-hill MINtry ele e nort of 
and a wr Sch 


ipment on 
(Yale). Headmaster, Box M. Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


CAMP PENACOOK 
Nerth Sutton, N. 


‘ slete equ 
HYDE, M.A 


Thirtieth season Limited number of 
lesirable boys, ages 8 to 16 Varied 
field and water activities. Experienced 

unselors Exceptional equipment 
Wholesome food. R. B. Mattern, M.S., 


Scarborough School, ‘Scarberough- -On- 


Hudson, N 





BOB-WHITE 


FOR BOYS FROM 5 TO 15 


Ashland, Mass Five hours from 
New York City Founded 1914 
Horseback and mountain trips 


Water sports 
own farm 
waar? C. HILL, Walden School, 

. 68th St., New York. 
Box 12, Ashland, Mass. 


Vegetables from our 





Mrs. Sara .. Hayes, 








CAMP TON-KA-WA 1:3" 


on Lake Chautauqua, 








‘ 1500-ft, 
ports, ling, fis 

i} handicraft. Higt oral influenc e. Persona) 
upervision Director Mrs. Nyenhuls. 
Write four illustrated Booklet 


J. H. NYENHUIS, Bex 5606, Williamsville, N. Y 














AIRWOOD 25. 


8 to 16 years. 10th Season. The Camp with 
@ Program. Creative Methods. All Camp Activi- 
es, including Riding Location on Torch Lake 


inexcelled in Beauty and Healthfulness Near Char- 


pix, Mich Thorough Supervision Resident Physi- 
cian Perfect Sanitation. For beautifully illustrated 
booklet. Address 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. EDER, 
5629 Belmont Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohic 





CAMP WANAKI 
In the Minnesota National Forest 
\ summer camp for boys, ages 10 to 16. Practices 
principles of progressive education. Long canoe trips, 


excellent fishing, ali land and water sports Care- 
fully selected counsellors Directors—C. A. Bock, 
Vice-President Morgan Engineering Co.; F. D. Slutz, 
former Director of Moraine Park School; E. C. Zavitz, 


Director of Antioch School. Booklet on request. 
NORTHWOODS CAMPS CO. 
504 Ludiow Building Dayton, Ohio 








CAMP MARANACOOK 








Readfield, Maine William H. Morgan, Director 
19th Season Separate units: 30 Juniors, 7-11; 40 
Intermediates, 12-14; Seniors, 15-17 Mature,  ex- 
erien counselors Carefully planned diet Elec- 
ive li program suited to the individual boy's 
needs Cabins Horseback riding, mountain, canoe 
ind ocean trips for every body All sports Manual 
Training, Infirmary. For illustrated booklet, write 
1 Director. 














Schools and Camps—Co-Ed. 
ME RRICOU RT 





“Just the Place for 
Young Children” 


r-round home and school for a few select children 

2 t 10 Large play a Private coasting hill 

Gardens. | Suy vervise : play ‘Kin lergarten Elementary 

rade Tutorin Parental care Book let Rev. and 
Mrs ‘ohn re Kingsbury. M.A., Berlin, Conn. 


PEEKSKILL NURSERY SCHOOL 






\ll-year-round Home Se hool and Nursery Children from 
t weeks to ten yee H ife Progressive School 
Movement Indivik tual interest and attention Rate, $70 
, 
Address Box 75, Peekskill, N. Y. 





| 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


DALCROZE 


EUR YTHMICS 





Paul Boepple, —~ or Heaton, Dirs. 
110 E. 59th Str egent 1357 
RHYTHM— MUSIC—MOVE ENT 
Dalcroze en- Freedom, self-expression combined with 
dorsed by control—an alert mind and an alert body 
Pawderewski, Music made vitally interesting to 
Josef Hoffmann, children 


Ruth St 
Denis, ete 


Classes open to Visitors by appotniment 
Catalogue and Ltierature on request 








A Progressive All Day School for Children 
4 to 12 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 


145 West 78th Street, New York City 
Bertha M. Bentley, Director 








THE IDE AL HOME SC HOOL 





Winters in sunny California 
Open air, health, play 


Children 4 to 14 
in Southern Michigan 
schooling. Accredited 
Correspondence Solicited 
Dr. W. E. | at eg Ph.D,, Child Specialist 
1822 Roseerans St.,San Diego, Louna Portal, California 


CROASDALE 7 


Country School and Nursery. An ideal home and school 
for tots to four years and children between four and ten 
Open throughout the year Overlooking beautiful lake; 
healthful climate. One hour from New York. LORA M. 
WARNER, Prin., Mountain Lakes, N. J 


ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 


Connecticut, Stamford Shippan Poin 4 Mothe 


“Summers 
and regular 





School Episcoy al Open all year Children t J 
One hou a from New York Usual studie Outdoor 
sports ummer Camp Mrs. W. B. STODDARD, 
Sirestress (Phone Stamford 1771 ring 4). 








WALPOLE CHILDREN’S CAMP 


WALPOLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOYS and G RLS, 3 to 12 Years Old 
Homelike atmosphere. Expert super 
Housemothers, , Dietiti an, Resident nurse 


CONSTRUCTIVE PL AY,PONIES-HANDICRAFT 


Enrollment limited. No extras. 


For booklet address Mrs M S. Moore, A B., 
Newtonville, Mass. 
WALPOLE TU TORING CAMP for Girls 13-21; 








CAMP KNOLLMERE 


£ Cape Cod seashore « ump tor 
J girls. Good times. Wholesome 
KS food Hom re ] 
nw =) oom { ne Lad 
Wry ee. Horseback : 
Camp Knoslmere 4 camp tor you 
$250. Bookl 
SLOPER Director, 
haven, Mass. 




















TAE ALOAA CAMPS | 


Established 1905. Separate camps G iris 8 to 

14 to 21 LANAKILA for younger be s, 8 to 1 
All land and water sports, riding, Book lets 
MR. and MRS. E. L. GULICK, Breekline, Mass. 








Delaware Cliff Camps 
Boys, 4-13 Girls, 4-18 


In the mountains of Northern New Jer- 
sey on the shores of the Delaware. 


Separate programs for Seniors and Jun- 


iors. Well-trained councellors. All land 
and water sports Nature Study, Arts 
and crafts, Dancing, Dramatics, Car 
pentry, Orchestra, etc. 


Directors—HANNAH G. HARDMAN 
AND SOLON De LEON 
Address, 1549 Morris Avenue 
Telephone Jerome 9616 

ad —e 
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Has Your Boy 
Advanced As Rapidly 
As He Should? 


For 15 years we have maintained 
a school for boys who are slow, 
and have enabled many to return 
to their normal grades. 





For mil rom é York in the 
é i Mh e ester C nt 
; ’ ‘ ’ rm ? 
x NGALE ooL 
< Fl ance eM <i hool Jor oy 7” 


Rupotpexw 3S. Friep, Principal 


Box O KATONAH, NEW YORK 




















STAMMERING 
Baron Herald Holmfeld 


S; ir ildre and adult 
Studie: 10 East 58th Street. New York City 
Residence; 507 West [iith Street. Cathedral 9939. 





—BANCROF T— 


SCHOOL FOR RETARDED CHILDREN 


Established 1883 
q For children from five to sixteen re- 
quiring individual instruction. Highly 
trained staff including resident Physician 
ar d- _Nus s¢ 
q° = ern equipment. Home environment 
ample opportunity for outdoor 
activities. 
gq Summer camp on Maine coast affords 


complete change of climate for four 
months under same staff. 
Catalogue Reauest 


DIRECTORS 
E. A. Farrington, M.D.. and Jenzia C. Cooley 
Box 32 Haddonfield New Jersey 








“CHOOSING THE SCHOOL” 
ed to individual needs of ch idren. 


“CHOOSING THE CAMP” 
rs similar infé 


klets 


I T ding camps 
10c each, stat nps or coin, 





Director, School and Camp 
Advertising 


CHILDREN, The 
353 Fourth 


Magazine for Parents 
Avenue, New York 











SCHOOL 


FOR LIP READING AND 

SPEECH CORRECTION 
Instruction t hard-of-heari hildren a specialty, en 
bling the to be hools with normal childrer 


Miss Ella Braunlieh, ‘154. Ea st 79th St.. New York City 
Pp 


hone, Rhinelander 0922 


~ THE HILL-YOUNG SCHOOL OF 
CORRECTIVE SPEECH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





(677 Thirteenth Ave. N.E.) 
A home hool for ildre f normal mentality— 
who hear but talk imperfectly or not at al 


Constant effort toward better speech during the 
hool day and ir ne tivitle 

Or grade teacher f each group of seven pupils. 

Special care for childr from three to six years 

Pr pal MR. and MRS. G. KELSON YOUNG. 





> 























_ in this department is available for 
advertising of reliable schools and camps. 


0 ome for information to the Director, School 
and Camp Advertising, CHiLprEN, The Magazine 
for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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OTHERS are do- 
ing a better job 
today than ever. 

Old rule of thumb meth- 
ods for bringing up chil- 
dren have given way to 
the teachings of modern 
science. Child psychol- 
Ogy, scientific diet, new 
discoveries about fresh 
air and sunshine are all being 
used to make Junior and little 
Peggy become a more success- 
ful man and woman. 

Children’s feet are coming 
in for their share of attention. 
It will soon be as old-fash- 
ioned to coop little feet up 
in rigid, foot-restricting shoes 
as it is to sew children up in 
red flannel underwear for the 
winter. 


Parents are learning that 
the feet are flexible. that the 
hold the 


twenty-six bones of the foot 


muscles which 





CAxriey Rk Shoes are sold within easy shopping 
A most readers of this magazine. 


distance ot 


vou do not know the address of a 


If 
-nient 


check 


conve 

Cantilever store fill out this coupon and 

h booklets you desire. 

CANTILEVER CORPORATION 

407 Wittovcnsy Ave., Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
neat eet Oa Te LITERS AP in Re Cea ae ee 
Address 
TT on ; ; 

Women’s Booklet \len’s Children’ 


Cuivpren, The Magazine for Parents, 


Mother’s Job 





in arched formation need exer- 


cise if the feet are to be kept 
strong. Arch-muscles strength- 
en through exercise in Canti- 


lever Shoes. These scientific 


shoes, for parents and chil- 
dren, are flexible from toe to 
heel just like the feet. They 


are shaped like the feet, too. 
Feet can stay natural in shoes 
like these. Toes have room. 
Circulation is free. 


Children who toe out. wear 
their heels down on the inner 


side (a danger sign). This 
harmful habit weakens the 


arch structure and causes flat 


foot. For when the toes 
the body bears down too 
heavily on the inner and 
weaker side of the feet. 
Cantilever Shoes correct 
the tendency to toe out 
late. 


of these 


before it is too 


For the heels 

shoes are wedged so as 
to swing the feet to their 
natural, straight ahead posi- 
tion. Walking correctly be- 
comes habitual in Cantilever 
Shoes. 

These beautifully fitting 
shoes may be seen in the latest 
styles for children at your local 
Cantilever Agency. There are 
also smart Cantilever styles for 
mother and dad. Cantilever 
prices are reasonable and the 
shoes are durable. 
local Cantilever Agency 1s 
not listed in the telephone 
book ‘Cantilever’ ’, 
please use the coupon. 


If your 


under 


antilever 
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accepts only advertisements of reliable products accurately described. See page 44. 
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») Fits the Growing Foot 
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HE child comes into the 

world equipped with a tre- 

mendous capital that has 
been put there by the ages. We 
call this capital by many names 
habits, instincts, potentialities, a 
powers—but whatever we call 
it, the child has to find his way in the world 
with this inherited equipment. 

The thing that the child does from the very 
beginning is to try to put this capital to use. 
He begins to use it in strange ways. His hand 
reaches for everything he sees, and usually the 
thing he reaches for finds its way to his mouth 
or the floor. As a rule, we greet this search 
with the admonition, “Don't touch.’ Instead 
of removing the things that are dangerous, we 
prohibit—a thing which no child likes. 

Sometimes he takes this capital and invests 
it in words. He catches hold of all sorts of 
words, strange, short, quick words, big-sound- 
ing words, and uses them in the most un- 
Sometimes we are shocked at 
what he says. We make a moral issue of it, 
and say that he lies or swears, while he 1s 
merely experimenting with the words that he 
hears people say. Sometimes he invests the 
capital he was born with in brute strength, 
sheer power. He knows that he has a strong 
back, and wrestles with it. He knows he has a 
strong voice, and roars with it. We greet all 
these efforts of his with the admonition, ““Don’t 
do that. Stop roaring.” 

So the child is apt to find instead of co- 
operation, a prohibition, and he does not 
understand prohibition. To him, it is a chal- 
lenge. So he skips the “no,” and does what he 
is forbidden to do. 


expected ways. 
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Keep Faith With Your Children 


He has great faith in this world 
of people and things to which he 
was born. He believes the world 
was made for him, and his spe- 
He believes there is 

nobody in the world just exactly 

as fine and good as his mother; 
there is nobody exactiy like his father: there 
is no gang like the gang he belongs to; there 
is no puddle in the street better than the one 
that is in front of his house. 

When a boy grows older, the thing that 
stands by him is just this feeling of confidence 
that has grown with him during his associa- 
tions with adults, and it is this faith that stands 
by him when in his hour of trouble—and that 
he must face his problems. 
[t is the memory of the father who was, as one 
little boy said, “like God,” that will make him 
It is the memory of that mother, 
who 1s the most beautiful mother in the world, 
that will make him go straight. 

Treat children with dignity. Be tolerant of 
their mistakes. We have all made them. Ap- 
laud their every step, no matter how faltering 
it seems to be. We all thrive on applause, the 
appreciation of the people about us. If we 
treat children as we ourselves would be treated 
we will come to understand them and have 
faith in them, and they, in turn, will under- 
stand us and have faith in us. 


cial LOC cl. 


comes to everyone 


go straight. 


ame 


Educator and Author of “Problems of Childhood” 








“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children”—Puiwtrs Brooks 
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W hat Is 


MALNUTRITION ? 


An Expert Answers with Facts that Affect the Health 
of Every Child 


by 


LEROY A. WILKES 


HAT is Johnny? Is he 

one hundred per cent 

boy or fifty per cent 
hov? Is malnutrition robbing 
him of a share of his birthright ? 
You may weigh Johnny and you 
may measure him to determine 
whether he appears to be nor- 
mal. But since he is something more than a squirming 
organism registering so many pounds and inches, the 
vardstick and the scales cannot be depended on to take a 
complete picture of him. Because he is that astonishing 
creation, a human child, to see him truly and to see him 
whole is both an art and a science. 

What Johnny is depends very largely on what the state 
of his nutrition is. As the importance of this phase of 
child life has been better understood, determining the 
extent of malnutrition and meeting its needs have become 
outstanding endeavors. But because of the complexity 
of the problem and because of our growing yet incom- 
plete knowledge of all of its causes, no one believes that 
there is any single test which will tell the whole story. 
ut our nearest approximation of a national estimate, 
made largely by the Wood Height-Weight-Age tables 
shows that at least twenty-five to thirty per cent of 
\merican school children suffer from malnutrition. 
Small wonder that malnutrition interests everyone inter- 
ested in childhood. 


HERE has been so much talk of malnutrition that 

the word is on everyone’s tongue, without ever hav- 
ing acquired any very accurate or commonly accepted 
meaning. What does it mean? Sufficiently broad and 
inclusive to take into account all the known factors, the 
following is offered as a working definition : 

Malnutrition indicates a condition of the body result- 
ing from the operation of any of the factors which dis- 
turb cell growth and bodily function to the extent of af- 
fecting the natural tendency of children to increase in 
height and weight. The rate of gain, in weight espe- 
cially, 1s not to be regarded as nearly so important as the 
general tendency to increase, particularly in height. 

As a necessary footnote to the definition it must be 
added that there are times when improved nutrition will 
show most clearly not in increased height and weight, but 
in increased vitality, as shown 
in a more alert mind, greater 
concentration and attention, bet- 
ter nervous control, increased 
resistance to colds, brighter eyes, 
and more frequent and natural 
laughter. These things cannot 
be “measured” like pounds and 
inches. They are the signs and 
symbols of a “healthy child,” 


and Christmas. 


Director of Health Service, University of Texas 


and ZILPHA CARRUTHERS 


Yay 


Make periodic health examinations of 

your children as regular as birthdays 

Groups are urged to 

use this article and the Program on page 
62 at their next meeting 
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which it is the doctor’s and the 
mother’s art to understand. 

If malnutrition means a con- 
dition in which the normal tend- 
ency of the child to develop has 
been interferred with, the first 
problem is to find out just what 
factors may affect this growth 
And the first of these factors which may affect the rate 
of growth without having anything to do with malnutri- 
tion is heredity. It is a commonpiace that some families 
run to the long, lanky type and some to the short and 
plump. Davenport, in a report published by the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington, D. C., claims, after wide arid 
thorough study, that heredity tends to influence the type 
of build, and that this must be considered in any study ot 
nutritional status. This is undoubtedly true, but the ex- 
act definition and standardization of “types” is more com- 
plicated than it looks. For the build type appears to 
vary at different ages, so that different members of the 
same family, being of different ages, may appear to dif 
fer greatly. For in some families weight comes suddenly 
at a given age period, though in youth thinness is normal 
A grandfather, father, four uncles, and two brothers, in 
one typical case, were all underweight until about thirty, 
when they began to gain and rapidly became overweight ; 
yet, both before and after they seemed equally healthy. 
Perhaps some day build types can be determined by the 
skeleton, which does not change with changes in weight. 

Another influence has been proved to affect the rate 
of growth without necessarily causing malnutrition. The 
part played by the child’s activity has not always been 
given the attention it warrants, but anyone acquainted 
with a typical “never-still-a-minute” child knows that this 
kind of youngster, like the typical rolling stone, gathers 
little moss, 


SERIES of studies of nutrition, and in particular 
A of the relation between malnutrition and weight. 
were made in the public schools of Trenton, N. J., by the 
Medical Staff of the Board of Education. The influence 
of activity upon body weight, as here revealed, was 
clearly pointed out by the late Dr. Emmet Holt. In 
studies of the seasonal variation in the rate of gain of 
school children, it was found that children gained weight 
more readily in February than 
in September, even allowing for 
heavy winter clothing. Dr. Holt 
accounted for this by the greater 
activity of the summer vacation 
days, with their long hours of 
outdoor play. The Trenton ex- 
periment showed, over a period 
of three years, twice as many 
children (Cont. on page 46) 
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What’s a Fellow to Do 


Some mothers are too innocent to know what 

their boys are thinking and doing at college. 

Others are too busy to find out. Do you be- 

long to either of these groups 2? Or are you 
“a peach who understands”? 












OT 
° 

H.AD just completed a lecture at Williams 
College. The boys had held me on the 
platform for three hours and a half, ask- 
ing me questions about everything possible per- 
taining to their lives, includ- 
ing parents. Their ques- 
tions were general, but after 
the lecture | was asked one 

that was particular. 

Two lads were escorting 
me back to the Inn. We 
walked along, chatting 
pleasantly, while I won- 
dered at the beauty of the 
campus, snow-covered, mys- v rt 
tical and dreamlike in the el 
magic light of the winter 
moon. Then one of the 
lads asked me the question. 
lle seemed to me as fine a 
chap as I had ever met, big, 
strong, intelligent, healthy, 
and clean. 

“Mr. Marks,” he said 
earnestly, “what’s a fellow to do 
about his mother ?” 

“His mother?” I repeated ques- 
tioninely. “Why, what do you 
mean ee 

“What can a fellow tell her? 
You see, my mother’s so innocent. 
She doesn't know a thing about 
what fellows think about or talk 
about—and I guess she doesn’t want 
to know. She asked me if the fel- 
lows really swore and if thev talked 
about sex and things like that. Of 


course, anv fellow that’s been to 


prep school or college knows a lot of things, but I were made to me over and over again—and the first 
couldnt tell her that. I think she'd have almost died if comment was ten times as frequent as the second. 
[ had. I didn’t know what to say; so finally I just had The first was: “Gee, I hope my mother never gets 


to lie to her. I didn’t want to lie, but what else could | hold of that book. She doesn’t know a thing about 


do? I don't think she would have believed me if I had fellows, and she'll want me to quit college.” 
Id her the truth. She'd have thought I had a dirty The second, and very rare, comment was always made 
mind or something like that.” with almost excessive pride. It was this: “I've sent the 
book to my mother. She’s a peach; she'll understand.” 
I CAN’T remember now what answer I made the lad, [ said that the bovs in the second group showed 
but I doubt if it was helpful. Mothers of the sort excessive pride, and so I thought three or four years 
he was describing are largely incomprenhensible to me, io. Since then, however, I have met and talked with 
but I know that they exist, and, what's more, I know’ and received letters from a great many mothers, and 


that they exist in very large numbers. I first discovered now I'm not so sure that the pride was excessive: on 
them when The Plastic Age was published. I was still the whole, I must confess that it was largely justified. 
teaching at Brown University at that time, and as soon The mother who is a “peach and understands” is so 
as the undergraduates read the book, they made me exceptional that any boy has a right to be proud of her. 


_~ ] ¢ ve - , ~ +b 4 he . ° ce . 
sharpiv aware ol their mothers. The same comments The others create a prettv impossible world for their 
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sons to inhabit, and the 
sons have to pretend that 
they are living in the dream 
world or be drowned in 
their mothers’ tears. 

The mothers drive the boys to secretiveness and decep 
tion, and they begin the drive when the bovs reach 
adolescence. I don’t doubt at all that every mother who 
reads this article will either call me a liar or insist that 
she is an exception. Ninety-nine out of a hundred will 
say: “I’ve always told my bovs that I want their con- 
fidence, that I want them to feel that I am their best 
iriend,” and everyone of them will be telling the truth. 
What ninety-eight out of the ninety-nine will not realize 
is that they have made confidence from their sons an 
impossibility. (1 omit any discussion of daughters, be- 
cause I cannot be sure of their recations, but I have a 
healthy and well-grown suspicion that their reactions are 
very similar to those their brothers experience.) Boys 
soon discover that they must never let their mothers 
know that they are male creatures with male desires, and 
so they accept the implied premise that they are neuter 
and say as little as possible to disturb their mothers’ 
comfortable and absurd ideas about them. The boys are 
‘ull of confusions, doubts, and questionings, but very 
few of them seek clarification from either their mothers 
or fathers. Most fathers calmly shift all responsibility 








by PERCY MARKS 


Author of “The Plastic Age” 


Illustrated by Oscar SCHMIDT 


to the mothers, and most mothers evade the 
responsibility by deciding that “Johnny will 
learn those things when he is old enough.” 

When I was teaching at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, I had a student then 
nineteen years old. The previous vear he had 
written home 
from prepara 
tory school and 
asked his parents 
for some elemen 
tary sex imstruc- 
tion. His mother 
wrote back that 
he was too young 
to be worrving 
about such things 
and that he could 
find outabout 
them when he was 
older. he boy 
was in a shocking 
state of confusion 
and despair, and 
he certainly had 
little faith in his 
mother’s under- 
standing of his 
problems. His 
mother undoubt 
edly considered 
him a good boy, 
which he certainly 
was, but she would 
just as undoubt 
edly have fainted 
with horror if she 
had known the 
questions that 
were torturing his 
mind. I know what the questions were, because | an 
swered them for him when he revealed his unhappy state 
inatheme. If the mother had known of my wickedness, 
she would probably have asked the president of the 
Institute to dismiss me; the boy, however, was ver) 
grateful, and, unless I was very much deceived, he was 
rather more wholesome after his confusion was dispelled 
and much, much happier. 


ERHAPS if I were a father myself, I might be a 
P little less censorious toward parents in general, but 
I have known so many unhappy, lonely boys, that it 1s 
hard for me to be very charitable. For some reason 
which I do not quite understand, boys come to me with 
their problems. I am proud to receive their confidences, 
but I never fail to be surprised when I get them. Re 
peatedly I have asked boys, “Why do you come to me 
with anything so intimate as this? This seems a prob- 
lem for your mother and father.” 

The answer is always the same: “Oh, I couldn't tell 
them. They wouldn't understand.” Then the boys ex 
plain that they can’t talk about (Continued on page 00) 
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“Tf Parents Only Knew— 


The Vital Importance of Play 


by 
ELIZABETH 


CLEVELAND 


luthor of “Training the Toddler” 


Illustrated by Dororny Hort 
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NE very significant measure of a man is his idea 
of enjoyment, the sort of thing he does for his 
own pleasure when he is free to do what he likes. 
We claim an “inalienable right” to “the pursuit of hap 


piness, 


our game, too often we miss our fair share of the joy of 


living, l 


have been taught to work, but not to play. 
play and should play, and should he taught to play con- 
is unfortunate that our 
did not awaken to the need for providing the young with 


structivels lt 


wholesome 


capitalized their need for recreation by offering them 
lanverous forms of amusement. 


how to 
provide the thrill that youth 
craves, how to tempt the in- 
that 


with fi re, 


well 


esi KHOW SO 


stinct loves to play 
how to satisfy the 
burning desire to appear so 

] 


phisticated, how to. stimu- 


late that craze tor cheap 
pleasures which destroy the 
taste for fine pleasures and 


wreck so many promising 
voung lives Che only wavy 
can fight this danger is 


show 
our children where real and 
al iding 10ovs are to be 
found ince they have 
appreciate the 
best they are safe from the 


to begin betimes to 


learned to 


appeal of the inferior. 


So the school has ac- 
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SMITH 


and 


prac tical 


and most of us devote all the time we can to the 
joyous exercising of that right, but too often we fail of 


because we do not know how to appreciate the 
riches which are ours for the taking. [ 


play until after the commercial interests had 





Too manv of us 
Youth must 
social agencies 


school. 


their help is needed a 


tT 
The commercial inter- way more often than b 


Parent-Teacher Activities 
The devoted schoolmaster respect‘ul!y recommends to 


organized parents and teachers who would 
wholesome recreation the following activities: 


1) Social meetings for parents and teachers where 
games are played which can be introduced into the home. 

2) Campaigns for playgrounds and more playgrounds. 

3) Assistance to authorities in checking undesirable 
kinds of recreation, urging movie censorship and dance- 
hall inspection. 

+) Endorsement of scout and similar activities. 

5) Distribution of lists of good books, good movies 
and plays, good art exhibits, and good phonograph records. 

(6) Encouragement of school concerts and school or- 
chestras and co-operation with the efforts of symphony 
organizations to provide concerts for children. 
(7) Talks by school supervisors of music and art. 

8) Endorsement of parents and their assistance at 
school parties and dances. 


stimulate 
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Who can thow 
the greatest 
number of 
cards into 
hat while 
waiting for 
dinner? 


cepted the responsibility of educating the child to choose 
the desirable forms of recreation, and calls upon the home 
for help. Out on the school playgrounds, under the super 
vision of trained leaders, the children are taught the splen 
did outdoor games that keep body and spirit in good con- 
dition. After school and on Saturdays they come trooping 
back until playgrounds and vacant lots overflow. 
the stupidest mistakes of the modern city is in denying the 
children adequate play space. Fathers and mothers should 


One oi 


reinforce the social agencies in urging the need for more 
playgrounds, and should see to it that their own boys and 
girls have a fair chance to play on holidays and after 
Too often the elder children of large families 
are deprived of this most vital need of childhood because 
home. 


abused in this 
“T have never wanted chil- 
dren of my own,” says ar 
attractive and capable young 
who should have 
ideal mother. “‘] 
was so fed up with taking 


Girls are 


woman 


] 
made an 


care of my own small 
brothers and sisters from 
the time I was a little child 
. lf ‘er | 
mvyselt. I never got enough 


ditch-tag in all my life. If 
I did get out to play, it was 
never more than a few min 
utes before | heard the old 
familiar “Mary, 
come and mind the baby!" 
This is a most unfair way 
to treat a child, and though 
some home service may be 
necessary and_ reasonable. 
we should see that the nat- 
ural craving for play is no 


Mary, 
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unduly suppressed. Saturday 
outings and picnics, the splendid 
scout activities, skating, boating, 
swimming, dancing under whole- 
some conditions, should be en- 
couraged, 


HE indoor games, too, in 
which all the family can join, 
are a great resource and a very 
present help in education—all the 
guessing games, the competitive 
tests, “twenty question,” “‘ver- 
harion,” cross-word puzzles, and 
the like. Who can throw the 
most cards into the hat in the few 
minutes while we wait for din- 
ner? Who can “stay up” long- 
est in the memory game? Who 
can recall the longest list of the 
objects in Mother's bedroom? “I 
know a word that rhymes with 
sin!” “Is it a broad smile?” “Is 
it what Auntie isn't?” “It ts 
thin!’ We have learned in 
school to use the blessed play 
spirit to lighten the labor of 
learning, and we find that the 
best response from the 
children who are used to plenty 
of play at home. The pathetic 
children who don't know how to 
play seem to us to be a silent re- 
proach upon the homes from 
which they come. 
Even when we have provided 


comes 


The Co-operative 
Parent’s Catechism 


The devoted schoolmaster respectfully 
begs the sublimated parent to enlist in the 
school’s struggle for wholesome recreation 
by putting himself in a position to answer 
“Yes” to all the following questions: 


(1) Have my children plenty of time to 
play? 

(2) Do they enjoy outdoor play? Base- 
ball? Tennis? Hiking? Swimming? Picnics? 

(3) Do they join clubs, scout organizations, 
etc. 

(4) Do they enter with zest into games 
at home? 

(5) Do they like to read? 
ing to enjoy good books? 
enough ? 

(6) Have they a chance to develop any 
possible musical or artistic talent? 

(7) Are they learning to appreciate good 
music and art? 

(8) Do they cultivate hobbies? Enjoy oc- 
cupational play? Make collections? Get 
up entertainments? 

(9) Do they get to the theater occasion- 
ally? 

(10) Do they find pleasure in social inter- 
course—parties and dances? Am I careful 
not to let them overdo this kind of pleasure? 

(11) Do I enter into their play and take 
part in their games? 

(12) Are they learning to enjoy many 
types of recreation rather than just one or 
two kinds? 

13) Does the spirit of play pervade the 
family atmosphere? 


Are they learn- 
Am I providing 


Mindful of her mother’s admoni- 
tions as to “those Gilder chil- 
dren,” she trotted into the house 
and asked, “Mother, don't you 
think | ought to go over and play 
awhile with the little Gilder chil- 
dren? Don't you think it would 
be a kind deed?” 

Most children take naturally to 
play and to all sorts of physical 
recreations, and require little urg- 
ing to enjoy them. There are 
however, finer forms of 
recreation which are appreciated 
only as the result of training. The 
commonest of these, the most ac- 
cessible to all, is reading. It 
seems so cruelly unfortunate that 
any human being should go 
through life deprived of this 
rich resource which should be 
now within the reach of all, that 
the schools make a great effort to 
“cultivate a taste’ for good read- 
ing. The only way to do this is 
to begin when a child is very 
young to “expose” him to good 
literature. The school can do 
some of this, but it is in the home 
that the child learns really to care 
for books. If parents would read 
to children every day, say at bed 
time, for at least an hour, while 
thev are little, and later choose 
with care books for them to read 
themselves, they could hardly fail 


some 


dolls and toys and play material, we have to teach the 
children how to use them intelligently and play with them 
occasionally to show them all the possibilities for fun 
which lie in constructive play. Jane, four years old, an 
artist at imaginative play, sat on her porch watching the 
pitiful inadequacy of the play of the children next door, 
children of wealthy but ignorant parents who provided 
expensive toys but nothing more. Jane's mother did not 


encourage her playing with these little neighbors, whose 
manners and language left much to be desired, but it was 
hard to see a tricycle remain a mere prosaic tricycle, 
when it might easily become a chariot for Cinderella. 





Jack buys a ghostly car for two dollars and actually makes it go 


to learn to love good books. “I'll never forget the day 
Mother and I finished “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ ” 
says a girl whose high marks in college English are easy 
to understand. “It was the summer I was twelve years 
old. We took a long walk around the lake, and when 
ever we were tired we rested and read. Oh, it was 
lovely!” Reading with those we love is one of the most 
delightful forms of companionship. Fnglish depart- 
ments of the schools are always ready to supply lists of 
books suitable for children of different ages. 

Good drama 1s another of life’s joys which requires 
intelligence and training to savor to the full. The school 
does its best through intensive study of dramatic 
masterpieces and an occasional class play or a 
Shakespeare matinee. But the home must see 
to it that children are allowed to go to the the 
ater often enough to learn to prefer the best 
plays to inferior types of entertainment. The 
same principle holds true of good music and good 
art. The school can teach what good music is, 
can arrange, now and then, for pupils to hear 
the best, can stimulate interest through such de 

vices as music memory 
contests, but the home 





must cooperate if the 

child is to hear good 

music often enough 
\ The phonograph has 

helped to make the best 
> oo 


familiar. Symphony 


Sst” == ~ ~concert companies are 
a SF most generous in offer 

mene, ing special reductions to 
school pupils, and in giv 
ing Saturday morning 
(Continued on page 40) 








HEREDITY 


By Jesste Storrs BUTLER 


Illustrated by Charl 5 A. W inter 


Lift up thine eyes, my babe, that I may see 
What lights indwell, that by them I may read 
The long scroll of thy future, and take heed 
This may a witch fire, that a beacon be. 

Lurks there a gleam of that wild sorcery 
Thine ancient Salem grandam showed at need, 
Or hint of him, the unfrocked priest, whose deed 
For mad Love’s sake, thrills yet his progeny? 
And she, the laughing dancer, shows she here 
Whose twinkling feet made glad an olden year, 
Or he, the quiet Quaker, who for God 

Left his green England for an alien sod ?— 

All live again in thee, I fear, I] know.... 


My babe, my babe, so far from me to go! 























FATHER 






oe 


As Others See Him 


by 


I. may as well confess that we 

are not perfect fathers. John 

Ierskine has said that parents 
are necessary evils. It is probable that 
we have often been informed of our im- 
perfections by the mothers of our chil- 
dren. It is probable, also, that these 
same mothers, and the children if they 
dared, could better tell us of our faults than can I, a mere 
father of three sturdy boys. 

But from many sources, one of which were the re- 
:ponses to a questionnaire given to university students, | 
have sought to find the most common faults of fathers. 
Here are a few of those reckoned as most important: 

We are accused of being impatient, unsympathetic, in- 
different, stubborn, intolerant and tyrannical. We have 
an undue regard for our own opinion, so much so, that 
our infallibility is questioned. \Ve are undemonstrative, 
unwilling to express affection and too preoccupied to 
listen to children’s troubles or joys. We have, in fact, 
been so absorbed in business that we have shifted the re- 
sponsibility for the children almost wholly upon the 
mother. But we do have recurring spasmodic attacks of 
being a parent, usually at the wrong time, which then 
upsets whatever plans the mother may have had. We 
have failed to respect the personalities of our children 
They themselves say we have failed to trust them, to 
place responsibility upon them, to realize their point of 
view. We have forgotten our own youth. We refuse to 
share our time or affection with our children. Above all, 
we are unwilling to confess our faults or to deliberately 
and candidly list our characteristics as a father, favorable 
or unfavorable, desirable or undesirable, with the purpose 
of developing the one and overcoming the others. These 
few of the things 
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came and tucked me in bed. He wil 
continue to live in me as long as | live 

A distinguished citizen had died, and 
after his death some of his business as 
suciates visited the son in an effort to 
console him. “My boy, you had a most 
-remarkable father,” they said. The son 
replied, “Others, too, have said that, and 
his business success and the sense of loss you men fee! 
are evidence of his greatness. I wish I, too, might have 
known him. But I never knew my father. He was too 
busy to get acquainted with his son.” Poor boy, you say 
Rather, poor iather. He had missed so much he might 
have received from his boy. In fact, he might yet be 
living if he had relaxed long enough to be a pal to his 
boy. The father needs the child almost if not quite as 
much as the child needs the father. 


N' ’T only have we failed to recognize the importance 
of our parenthood but also we have failed to realize 
the significance of childhood. How inconsistent we adults 
are! We look hack upon our own childhood as the hap- 
piest time of life. Yet we look upon the childhood of 
our own children as a period to be endured, a trouble- 
some stage through which they should be rushed as soon 
We grow impatient with the mother who 
Yet she, at least, realize 


as possible 
hates to see her baby grow up 
how precious are the vears of childhood. “Children are 
Immaturity does not mean 


If we 


tomorrow in terms of today 
a lack of desirable traits but it does mean growth 
could only recognize the possibilities of the man of to 
morrow in the child of today; if we thought less in terms 
of electric power, water power, horse power, man power, 
what 


make in the 


and more in terms of child power, a difference it 


would life ol 


are a 
that are listed as wrong the child, and how different 
with us fathers. W hat W ould Y ou Do we tathers would become! 

Edward Sisson says, “I “ “9 We fathers excuse out 
have never known a boy to In a Case Like This: shortcomings with the ex- 
eo wrong who had a good ression, “Times have 
Pa) ~ . . ° . . 
father. The fathers of bovs Marjorie, at the age of thirty months, will not take milk thaneed ahace ¥ eas o tn 
» e a from a cup and has become dependent upon a bottle with TI ce any lif +] b 

Oo _ oO rea 1) . WS Wiha » 1s rT; 

who go wrong are often each meal and when she takes her nap in the afternoon. Her ms urban ite, this pro- 
good men, but not eood mother has tried to get her to drink milk from a cup, but gressive age, this age of 


fathers.” that the 
influence of a father 
cannot be over-emphasized 
Although my father died 
when I was barely nine 
vears of age. throughout 
been my 


I know 
real 


after her usual bedtime. 


my life, he has 


ideal He was never too 
busy to give time to his 
children. How well I re- 


member how he _ out-ran, 
out-jumped, out-lifted, out- 
did, anv bully who thought 
more highly of himself than 
he ought. Then, too, I re- 
member times when I pre- 
tended to be asleep, and he 


awarded. 


she not only declines to drink, but becomes much excited if 
her mother does not take the cup of milk away. 
tried leaving the child alone with the cup of milk, but when 
she has done that Marjorie has become so much disturbed 
that she has not been able to go to sleep for several hours 
What should the mother do? 


Prizes for the Best Answets 


Cumpren, The Magazine for Parents, offers a first prize 
of $10.00, a second prize of $5.00, and a third prize of 
$3.00 for the best answers to this difficult parental problem. 
They should explain the reasons for the recommended action. 
The answers should be not more than 300 words in length, 
and should be submitted to the Contest Editor of CHILDREN, 
The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., by March 25th, 1928. The Board of Editors of the 
magazine will serve as the judges. 
or more answers are of equal merit duplicate prizes will be 
Contest manuscripts cannot be returned. 
prize-winning answers will be published in an early issue. 


makes it also- 
that I be 
awav from home, not onl 
practically 


cf mpetiti mn 


She has , 
° utely necessary 


dav from 
davlight till dark. but until 
late at night 


every 
manv nights 
We make use of modern im- 
provements in commutnica- 
tion, travel and the like in 
but offer them as 
excuses for shortcom 
ings as fathers. We fail to 
recognize the telephone and 
automobile as valuable fac 
tors in affording us oppor 
tunity to keep in close touch 
(Continued on haa 


business, 


our 


If, in their opinion, two 


The 
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UPPER was over, and 
small David, snug in 
pajamas and woolly 

bathrobe, played before the 
fire with the extra busyness of 
a child who hopes his mother 
will forget it is bedtime. She 
was absorbed in the pages of 
a great book, and at last, fear- 
ful lest she had forgotten him 
as well as the hour, he padded 
over to her, and thrust his head up underneath her arm. 

“Oh!” There was an indrawn breath of excitement 
as his eye fell on a brilliant page. ‘Wait, Mother,” 
he stopped its turning with an eager finger. “Did some 
one do that ?”’ 

His mother answered simply “Yes,” and waited, won- 
dering what Cezanne, of all puzzling modern artists, 
would have to say to a child of seven. 

‘I like it,” David proclaimed. “It makes me feel 
eood inside.” 


lievable fancies in clay. 


In its simplicity and its assurance it was a judgment 
that many an adult might have envied. David had no 
qualms, and felt the need of no reason. He did not stop 
to appraise Cezanne’s place in the long pageant of art, 
nor did he find it necessary to comment on his technique 
nor to explain the psychological significance of his forms. 
He liked the picture because it made him feel good in- 
side. It was the finest expression of an instinctive appre- 
ciation. 

In this day, when lectures on art crowd the programs 
of every woman's club, when “Art Shoppes” appear 
on every corner, and silverware and bathroom fixtures 
alike are advertised with a so-called “artistic appeal,” 
it seems a bit superfluous to speak of the value to a 
child of a feeling for and an understanding of artistry. 
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Let your child splash in color and model his unbe- 
Out of his first-hand experi- 
ence with the raw material 
genuine appreciation of that which is great and enduring 


Everybody in the fifth grade helped to paint this frieze at the Lincoln School, New York City 


Art for the Child’s Sake 


by MILDRED ADAMS 


Photographs from the LincoLN SCHOOL 


Yet just because of the multi- 
tude and character of things 
which are gathered together 
under the once sacred banner 
of art, the path to understand- 
; ing seems to need a map. 

of art is apt to grow a The old, well-trodden, and 
frequently unsuccessful route 
used to be through the clas- 
sics: plaster casts of the 
Winged Victory for the 
schoolhouse and sepia prints of the Coliseum and the 
Parthenon for the home; children taken protestingly to 
see Greek fragments in museums; mothers painfully 
finding out what pictures were famous, and then insist- 
ing that their children like them. 

The method had two major results. It might implant 
a stolid acceptance of a headless lady and a tumble-down 
stadium as true and authentic art, sealed and certified 
with the approval of centuries and therefore to be re- 
garded with stereotyped awe. Or it might engender a 
loathing of them that extended to ancient history, Latin, 
Greek, the very sound and sight of anything remotely 
connected with the classic. 

One girl, brought up on a diet of plaster casts and 
stodgy photographs, spent several rebellious years dig- 
ging out her real (and to her parents, shocking) opinions 
of the artistic productions she had been taught to admire 
She went to Paris and for a week eluded every effort 
to get her into the Louvre. Captured at last, and led 
protesting toward the Venus of Milo, she braced herself 
for the life-size version of her school casts. And sud- 
denly she found all her bitter defenses crumbled and 
prostrate before the majesty of that gorgeous figure. 
The real Venus is a vivid, vibrant woman, dwarfing all 
humans who approach her, making modern females look 





































badly proportioned, awkward and hideously over-dressed. 
She gazes out across bobbed heads and tortured hats 
with a vision and a graciousness that stop one’s breath. 
Superbly a goddess, she has the lift and the rhythm that 
cannot be achieved by mortal beings. 

But there was nothing of this in the plaster casts. 

Modern mothers are realizing that the forcible feeding 
of guaranteed art to children is apt to give them either 
spiritual indigestion, or fatty degeneration of their in- 
herent good taste. They are seeking other ways of 
developing an appreciation of art, for they realize that 
this is the key to a marvelous world of form and color. 


SYCHOLOGISTS suggest that the approach be 
P made through the innate powers which are the pre- 
cious possession of all children. They say that children 
have unknown and unplumbed depths of creative ability, 
that if they are given an opportunity for putting this 
to work, if they are granted a chance to express their 
own ideas of the world, their own visions, their own 
comments, they will produce astonishing and delightful 
things. There is no end to their inventiveness unless 
it is interfered with by pre- 
mature instruction or unsym- 
pathetic adult criticism. 

No mother needs to be told 
that children have an amount 
of energy which is_ inex- 
haustible. If this energy, 
this creative power, this in- 
ventiveness is given free 
play, it may develop into an 
unsuspected evidence of ar- 
tistic talent. But, whether it 
actually works through to 
that or not, it will develop in 
the child a feeling for art, 
an understanding of color 
and form and of what other 
children and grown-ups try 
to do with them. 

This learning through ex- 
perience was the basis of 
David’s judgment of Ce- 
zanne. He himself had 
worked with brilliant colors, 
had tried to put on paper 
lovely, uncertain visions. No 
one had told him that Ce- 
zanne was a brilliant exem- 
plar of the post-impression- 
ist school. He felt the ar- 
tist’s work as the expression 
of a fellow-worker. It spoke 
to him in terms he under- 


one The ’teens are capable of unusual beauty of design, as 

> ) . . . . 

shown in the above panel, while little children are the 
real primitives, as illustrated below 


The important things for 








a child are three: a place to work that is his own, the 
right raw materials, and a proper attitude on the part of 
his parents. The place to work should be a room th 
door of which he can shut for a session with his secret 
visions. Artistry, artistic invention, are shy things 
They grow by trying and failing and trying again, and 
they shrivel if at every step they are met by loud grown- 
up comments and the threat of heavy feet. 


FE: KK materials, the plaster and sepia school used paints 
whose reds were always palely pink, and whose blacks 
were a muddy gray. It never was possible to get a good 
sure green, and orange never flamed to sunset hue 
[:verything was pallid, anemic, eminently unsatisfactory. 
The paint boxes were little things, with colors never 
more than an inch square, mixing saucers large enoug! 
to hold but a few drops of water, and brushes so smal 
that children must focus the growing muscles of theit 
young eyes to a point of concentration too fine for health 

But modern experimenters found that children both 
like and need to do things on a big scale. They should 
“splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of comet's 
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hair.” Their bodies are not 
yet adapted to small and deli- 
cate operations, and the ne- 
cessity for working on little 
things cramps nerves and 
strains muscles. They need 
to make sweeping motions 
with hands and arms, to 
work “in the large,” and the 
chance at this sort of thing 
not only delights them at the 
time, but furnishes fine train- 
ing in vigorous muscular 
movements and in a coordi- 
nation that is valuable all 
through life. 

So paint for modern 
youngsters comes in jars, and 
can be ladled out with a 
spoon. Each tint goes into 
a separate saucer, to be 
splashed on as brilliantly as 
a child desires. Red is really 
red, and orange blazes. The 
three colors, red, yellow; and 
blue, with a jar of black and 
a jar of white, will give an 
enterprising young person an 
endless variety of tints. Sau- 
cers of the size that comes 
with coffee cups are the best 
for mixing. 

Brushes should be able 
sturdy things, with long 

(Continued on page 43) 
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VERY baby should enjoy daily a brief period of 
crving. “Enjoy” is the right word, for the cry- 
ing will be as great a pleasure to him as a ten-min- 
ute walk is for the adult who has spent all day at his desk. 
Crying is about the only signifi- 
cant gymnastics in which the in- 
fant indulges. Watch him at the 
act and you will observe that his a 
blood is at first so dark that it aL be 
through the skin. He 
writhes and wriggles and tenses 


she Ws 


his entire muscular system while 
his lungs expand twice beyond 
their ordinary capacity. He 
takes in great gulps of oxygen, 
churns the blood rapidly through 
his whole body, purifies it, and 
at last brings himself to a ruddy 
glow. three 
minutes is sufficient, four or five 
at most, for this most valuable 
athletic performance which 
nature set up in the life of the 
race millions of 
years before baseball was ever 
heard of. 

The 


Perhaps two or 


presumably 
A Lreoinne 


Soe erd: 


mother is rather 
afraid to allow her infant to cry, and thus to carry out 
nature’s preparation of a miniature gymnasium. She is 
apt to rush to his crib, offer him another meal or pick 
him up and comfort him. So many erow to 
adulthood with flat chests, weak lungs, poor circulation, 
lack of the knowledge of what 1s called “second wind,” 
mainly because they were cheated out of their divine right 
to cry daily during infancy. 

Whenever | meet a person who is inclined to “kick” 
chronically about many imagined wrongs and menaces I 
immediately assume that he was probably not permitted 
to do his full share of kicking during infancy. The adult 
kicker reflects unconsciously his own weakness; he is 
blaming someone else for what he lacks. 

What I mean to say seriously is this: 


usual 


persons 


Unless the infant 
be released from his tight garments and be privileged to 
kick vigorously for a brief period at least once a day, his 
legs will become either small or weak in proportion to 
his size, and he will be inclined to suffer from a “tired 
feeling” or some other more serious complaint, during his 
wdult vears. Some specialists pretend to read character 
from the shape and appearance of the hands, but it is 
just as practical to determine who and what a man is by 
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Three Divine Ri ghts 


of Infants 


by WILLIAM A. MCKEEVER, M.D. 


examination of his feet and legs. So my second emphatic 
suggestion is: give the infant a chance to kick vigorously 
while lying on his back, as thus he will develop the mus- 
cles of his legs and help to develop the foundation of a 
strong physique. 

The third divine right of infancy is the right to creep 
about the floor on hands and knees. In this way the chesi 
is thrown out, the lungs are more completely inflated, the 
spinal column drawn into better articulate form, and the 
body prepared for an erect and graceful posture during 
the later period of walking. 

There are babies who are not permitted to creep dur- 
ing the normal period intended 
by nature for this interesting 

Some of ms- 
treated little ones are over-fed 
and too fat to walk on all fours: 
others do not seem to get started 
properly when the impulse to 
creep develops; still others are 
prevented from doing their turn 
on hands and knees for fear 
they night “soil their clothes” 
or “get into mischief.” 

But this creeping period is 
one of the most significant in 
the entire career of the indi- 
vidual. Literally, he creeps 
over the natural pathway of life 
to his place in civilized society. 
With a little supervision he 
should be privileged to spend his 
day in exploration. 

To cry, to kick, to cree p—for- 
get if you will the foolish idea 
of the divine right of kings and other rulers, but do noi 
overlook the three divine rights of the baby. 


exercise. these 


Your 
Baby 
must 
Cry 
and 
Kick 
and 
Creep. 
These 
are 
his ways 
of 
gaining 
Second 
Hind 
and a 
Strong 


Body 
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Mrs. Lillian 
Gilbreth, the 
mother of 
these eleven 
healthy, 
intelligent 
children, has 
been for 
twenty years 
an active 
partner in 
her hus- 
band’s firm 
of Manage- 
ment Engi- 
neers. Since 
his death she 
has taken 
over entire 
control of 
the business 


































The Gilbreth 
boys and 
girls range 
from a 
twenty-two- 
year-old 
married 
daughter to 
Jane, aged 
five. They 
are a sure 
proof that a 
mother can 
rear a suc- 
cessful fam- 
ily and at 
the same 
time have 
her own 
interesting 
career 


























Eleven Children and A Careet 


HERE is nothing on this earth so 
inefficient as the average home!”’ the 
editor of a well-known magazine de- 
voted to the interests of modern women said 
to me with a ring of conviction in his voice. 

Perhaps he was right, and that is why 
those of us who are striving to do justice 
hoth to our homes and to outside interests 
gasp when we hear of one woman who is 
the mother of eleven children and at the 
same time the head of a business of national importance. 
Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth is probably the only woman in the 
world who could have done it. If there are others who 
have been equal to such a task, their accomplishment 
should shine as a searchlight in a distraught world. 

For twenty years Mrs. Gilbreth had been an active 
partner with her husband in the firm of Frank Gilbreth, 
Inc., Management Engineers. Since Mr. Gilbreth’s sud- 
den death three years ago she has taken over entire con- 
trol of the firm. 

This mother of eleven charmingly wholesome children 
is one of the two persons ever singled out by the Society 
of Industrial Engineers for distinction as honorary mem- 
bers. Herbert Hoover is the other honorary member. 

Mrs. Gilbreth’s delightful household of boys and girls 
ranges from a daughter of twenty-two, who was gradu- 
ated from college a year ago and married last fall, to 
Jane, who is five. 


WAS more than eager to know how she had ever 

accomplished such a stupendous task as properly 
bringing up a family of six boys and five girls, and at the 
same time conducting a business so expertly. 

Mrs. Gilbreth was quick to say that it would have been 
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impossible without the whole-hearted sup- 
port and cooperation of her husband. Other 
mothers who have attempted independent 
careers have almost unanimously found that 
the husband’s cooperation and approval was 
the first essential to success. It was on the 
Gilbreth’s honeymoon that the young hus- 
band asked his wife to go into business with 
him! And that was in the days when 
“woman's place was in the home!” 

That young man and woman were indeed pioneers. 
The joy of working together was the essence of romance 
to them. All too seldom is there a marriage in which 
mutual understanding and codperation have so smoothed 
the troubled path of true love. Never did they break the 
agreement made on that unusual honeymoon, when the 
bridegroom promised to give as much time and thought 
to their mutual home as the bride gave to their mutual 
othce. 


HEY knew, because it was their business (they were 
industrial engineers) what an enormous saving in 
time and energy was possible if a worker was trained to 
do his or her job properly 
“The problems of the home and those of industry are 
so much alike.” Mrs. Gilbreth explained to me. “People 
are people, whether you are dealing with tlem in the 
home or in the factorv.” So the Gilbreth home was or- 
ganized from an efficiency standpoint. The parents 
played the role of the emplovers—the children the em- 
ployees. As soon as the children became old enough for 
the responsibility, they were trained to make their own 
beds. keep their rooms in order, to set the table, and to 
assist with dish-washing, the (Continued on page 53) 
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HIN little exasperations pile up, 

when little worries mar your 

usually serene expression, when 
disappointments hound your heels and 
your best efforts meet with discourage- 
ment—in short, when things go wrong— 
do you take it out on your children? 

Each day brings its own crop of trials, 
and every homemaker and mother knows 
how trying they are. Your surging, seething emotions 
reach a high pitch. They must explode. Your boy or 
girl who happens to be on hand offers an excellent target 
for these pent-up emotions and you take out your griev- 
ance on the child. 

There is company coming for dinner and the stove is 
refusing to behave properly and you have yet to dress. 
Realizing that you haven't time to make a dessert, you 
have sent Johnny to the store for something that you can 
prepare quickly and that will serve the purpose. But the 
grocer does not have it in stock and Johnny brings the 
had news just as you have looked at the clock and calcu- 
lated how much—and how little—time you have before 
the arrival of your guests. Exasperated beyond measure 
hy this final straw, you put the blame on your son. “You 
never do succeed in bringing back what you're told to,” 
you snap. 

Don't you feel somewhat abashed when your small son 

replies patiently in an effort to make you understand: 
“But they didn’t have it, Mother, and I couldn't get it for 
you if they didn’t have it, could 1?” 
' After a repetition of such scenes, Johnny begins to be 
less patient. He may even concoct some strange tale to 
account for his inability to do the thing expected of him. 
\ sense of unfairness will begin to be apparent to him. 
\nd the once obedient little boy becomes rebellious. 

On a crowded corner in a busy section of a large city a 
tired mother waited for a chance to cross the street. In 
each hand she tightly clasped a tiny fist. Her eyes ner- 
vously followed the quick movements of her two older 
children who romped around her. Dusk was coming on 
and her thoughts were undoubtedly on the dinner she had 
vet to cook before the head of the house got home. Sev- 
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Bringing up a daughter 
may be difficult, but 
what about bringing up 
parents? An indignant } 
adolescent boils over | 
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“Our Parents Are Our 
Greatest Problem’ 
Dashingly illustrated by 
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An indignant adolescent boils over 


eral times she gathered her brood togethet 
and prepared to brave the traffic, but each 
time the fast-moving cars intimidated her. 
One close upon another they came and 
there was no pity for the waiting woman 
in the eyes of the men who guided the 
wheels. 

Finally the safety signal flashed and the 
moving mass of traffic stopped. Issuing 
her final orders like a general about to enter combat, the 
mother started bravely across the street. Little feet pat- 
tered uncertainly beside big ones. The oldest child—a 
girl of about nine years of age—followed her mother’s 
instructions and clung fiercely to her younger brother's 
hand. 

Then, stealing silently from a side street, a taxi driver 
made his dash around the corner. The harassed mother 
pulled her children first one way then another, and 
shouted commands to the two behind her which she con 
tradicted as soon as they left her lips. Back to the pave 
ment the little party fled for safety. Then reaction set in. 
The mother, upset by her own inability to meet the situa- 
tion, and needing some emotional outlet, leaned over and 
gave the eldest girl several smart slaps. The poor child 
looked bewildered, as well she might. 

If you had been a witness of such a scene, your angei 
undoubtedly would have flamed against that mother. But 
would that picture flash before your mind’s eye when, 
annoyed by criticism from your husband, you peevishly 
told your six-year-old to stop asking siily questions ? 

But, assuming that you are a well-intentioned parent 
and that these unfair accusations against your children 
leap out before you have them well under control, you 
can yet take away the sting of them by being humble 
enough to admit that they were uncalled for and that you 
are sorry. 

“Apologize to a child?” someone demands. “Never. 
You will lose control over him.” The only answer to this 
point of view is: Try it and see! Children appreciate 
your willingness to admit yourself at fault, but they ap- 
preciate it still more if you cultivate that splendid quality 
— self-control. 


SOON ! 


Billy the Unspanked 


A Story by 
Ellis Parker Butler 
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Home Training for 
Business Success 
By J. George Frederick 
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to Help Himsel 


Teach your child to dress and undress 
himself and thus develop his initiative 


by MARGERY OLIVER BEEM 


aa 


© YOU spend a good share of your 

time, in winter, bundling and un- 

bundling your children as they go in 

and out of doors? Do you button and unbui- 

ton leggings, pull tight little galoshes on and off, dry out 

mittens and locate substitutes, fasten up and undo over- 

coats, and wrap and unwrap mufflers all day long? If 

vou do, you must feel sure, as many mothers do, that 

dressing a child takes more time than any other house- 
hold activity. 

This daily dressing and undressing of your children 
would seem like a hopeless business, were it not for two 
things. First, manufacturers of children’s clothing are 
hecoming increasingly aware of the child-dressing prob- 
lem and are cooperating in a very satisfactory way by 
making garments that are much easier to put on and take 
off. Second, there is a growing recognition among 
mothers that the normal child can do a great deal more 
towards dressing himself than is generally expected of 
him. 

I think the nursery school has done much towards 
discovering the child’s capabilities for helping himself. 
When you get twenty or more little children together, 
there are bound to be some very independent ones who 
dislike being helped. The other children, watching them 
and away from the over-solicitous care of their mothers, 
imitate them, and find to their surprise what a delightful 
feeling of independence it gives one to do things for 
himself. 

At the University of Chicago Nursery School, we have 
an enrollment of some forty-five children between the 
ages of two and five years. Our average daily attend- 
ance is about thirty. They must be wrapped and un- 
wrapped for outdoor play, some eight times a day. They 
must be made clean for luncheon and prepared for their 
naps and undressed completely whenever they are to be 
weighed. Dressing one healthy, squirming child is a job 
in itself. Dressing thirty-five of them is... well, I leave 
it to your imagination. No wonder we are trying our 
best to find clothing that is easy to put on and off. No 
wonder we encourage the children, by every known de- 
vice, to learn to dress themselves. 


UR first step was to give each child his own locker 

in the dressing room, with easily reached hooks for 

his clothing and a place for his rubbers or overshoes. 

\Ve made it easy for even the youngest of them to locate 

his own locker, by pasting on each locker door a brightly 

colored picture, which identified that locker for him as 
his possession. 

Next we posted above each locker a typewritten list 

of just what each particular child could do towards get- 

ting his wraps on and off. Jimmy’s saga, for example, 
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Tug—pull—on go the rubbers and Bobby has accom- 
plished something without assistance 


tells all who read that Jimmy can put on and take off his 
own galoshes, to say nothing of his other wraps. Jimmy 
is quite a man, in his own eyes, as well as in the admiring 
eyes of the other children. Next door to Jimmy, and 
sharing the same bench with him at dressing time, is 
Betty. Although a year older than our hero, the list of 
her accomplishments is much shorter. She can take off 
her own galoshes, but putting them on is still an unsolved 
problem for her. Three-vear-old Martin can wriggle 
into his own coat and hat, and Jane can dress herself 
completely, except for the very stiff buttonholes of her 
coat. We find that the difference in the children’s abili 
ties does not correspond with their age. It is wisely 
selected garments, and training at home that helps 
children to help themselves. 


IKE all other human beings, children are not always 
up to their best performance. Often, when there is 
a new assistant on duty, Jimmy forgets his accomplish- 
ments and loiters and asks for help. Or Martin finds 
that he can do nothing whatever towards putting his 
coat on. But a quick glance at each child’s list gives the 
assistant the information she needs and, as in the old 
dramas, “the villain is foiled.” 

We found that most of our nursery children were far 
more independent at the school than they were at home. 
[ will never forget my astonishment when I found that 
my own little three-vear-old could put on her wraps 
quite easily. I stood and watched her, unobserved, in 
the locker room, and could hardly believe my eyes when 
I saw this child struggle into her coat, pull on her cap 
and then start working on her rubbers! I had never had 








at home to allow her to learn to put on her 
And yet how much time | would have 
what a and valuable 
“It is easier to do it my- 
But is it fair to 


the time 
wraps hersell. 
saved in the end, and 
experience she was missing ! 
self,’ we mothers are apt to say. 
the child: 

Of course there is such a thing as expecting too much 
of a child. On days when his play has been especially 
strenuous, or he is not up to par, difhcult buttons are 
apt to be too great a strain on his nervous energy. In 
such cases he should not be held to the letter of the law 
hut helped and encouraged to do only as much as he 
easily can. Try to see the difficulties of the task from 
his viewpoint. Make “helping himself” a pleasant thing, 
not something to scold about. 


necessary 


T is wise, in training a child along these lines, to 
I choose garments for him that do not present too 
many difficulties. You can find waists and underwear 
and pajamas that button in front. Select 
which are loose enough to be easily adjusted, and buttons 
that are sizable enough for chubby fingers to hang onto 
as they are manoeuvred through the buttonhole. Shoes 
can be marked so that even the youngest child can tell 
the right from the left. Bloomers, if correctly fitted, 
are just as comfortable with an elastic band around the 
waist as they are with a buttonhole band, and are then 
quite simple to pull on and off, provided the front 1s 
marked. Some of the newer jersey suits for boys come 
with elastic in the trouser bands. The sweater waist 
pulls on and extends over this band, presenting a trim 
effect. 

For years the arch criminal among a mother’s winter 
foes has been the legging with the thousand and one but- 
tons and buttonholes. Never, by any chance, do these 
buttonholes retain their shape, but one and all they 
stretch and pull out, until it is hopeless to expect any 
button to remain in them. How welcome, in the face of 
such experiences, are the new zipper type of fastenings 
One pull at each closing and the legging 

As zipper fastenings are improved from 


stockings 


in leggings. 


Is On to stay. 


year to year, they are less apt to go crooked and are 
therefore easier for the child to manipulate himself. 

The legging which wins instant approval from all 
nursery mothers is a knitted, pull-on type. Some of 
them are thick enough to be damp-proof and chill-proof 
and sc‘t enough to allow the child the utmost freedom 
in his play. As they have elastic around the waist, they 
are without a single fastening of any kind. Even the 
littlest children can get them on and off. When your 
child plays in the snow, leggings of this type will keep 
him warm and comfortable always. 

Che old-fashioned stocking cap is not very much worn 
these days, but it has many things to recommend it. Its 
softness, its adjustability, its easy fit, make it a better 
head covering than the stiff-banded hats which give no 
quarter to the ears. Soft hats are, of course, no easier 
to put on than stiff ones, but once on they stay, and the 
mother does not have to spend her time in winter going 
to the window or yard to see that Freddy keeps his 
hat on. 

In overcoats, the raglan sleeve has proved itself a 
time It is easy for the child to get it on and off. 
It is loose enough to accommodate a sweater underneath 
and it is so adjustable that it will fit a growing child for 
years. Of course there are 
children whose sloping, slender shoulders do not 
a raglan cut comtortably. In general, if the child’s coat 
is soft and warm and light, instead of being stiff and 
heavy, and ii the fastenings are not too complicated, the 
average pre-school child can get in and out of it with 
very little help. 


“Saver. 


several successive some 


carry 


CY, wet mittens and cold, red little hands! How often 
I they send the child scurrying to his mother. There 
are several mittens on the market now, however, that 
give perfect protection. One type is of treated heather 
that is moisture-proof and therefor always stays soft, 
even in snowball time. ‘Thev are lined with wool instead 
of cotton, and they have a snug, elastic wrist that keeps 
out that mean little rim of snow that settles in the cuff of 


most gloves. They are much (Continued on page 45) 


Coal Fire in the Nursery 


by LouIS UNTERMEYER 


ND once, in some swam p-forest, these, 
\/ \' child, Tere 
Before the first fox thought to run, 
These dead black chips were one 
Green net to hold the sun. 
Each leaf in turn was taught the right 
Il’ay to drink light: 
The twigs were made to learn 
How to catch flame and yet not burn; 
Branch and then bough began to eat 
Their dict of heat. 


irecs. 


And so for years, six million years (or higher) 
Thev held that fire. ™ 

ND here, out of the splinters that remain, 
CE hoz } ttle hands re ach here and thi a 
] H}l a ( . 
Phen. growing bolder. twisting free. 


It fastens on the remnants of the tree 
sf Ind. On: hy Onc, 
Consuines them, 


4 Ind Joe y hack to the Stl. 
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ounts beyond them, leaps, is done, 
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How Children Acquire 


S you hear some 
people talk, you 
wonder wheth- 


anything at all in childhood. 
I’verything they know they seem 
to have acquired before birth. 
rhey will tell you of some re- 
markable talent that goes through their family and has 
heen inherited from one of their ancestors—‘the Gen- 
cral, you know;” they will claim as their own enough 
other family traits to last a novelist through a dozen 
stories ; and if you stay with them long enough they will 
exhibit the rest of their mental characteristics as just so 
many “instincts.” “Queer, isn’t it? But I was born 
that way.” 

When a summer-resort acquaintance has a hard time 
to hold your attention, she is sure to trot out for Inspec- 
tion some of her inherent dislikes : “ You wouldn't believe 
it, but the mere sight of pickled cucumbers makes me 
sick.” Or: “I simply had to go in; all my Southern 
blood boiled in me when I saw that darky woman calmly 
sit down next to us. In another moment | would have 
screamed.” Or again, “You really must excuse me, | 
could no more sit at table with that Chink than eat my 
food in a stable. I remember my nurse saying to me 
when I was quite a little tot, ‘Laura, don’t you play with 
them yellow children; they always make you dream!’ ” 

If you carry this observation a little further, you will 
discover that, curiously enough, only grown-up persons 
show signs of these inherited, instinctive aversions. 
Young children do not seem to know that they have been 
born with this assortment of dislikes and often behave 
as though they really enjoyed the taste of things which 
later in life will make them “sick,” or playing with 
children of other races whose mere presence in the same 
restaurant twenty or thirty 
years later will send cold shivers 
up and down their spines. Of 
course, sometimes children, and 
even quite small children, seem 
to have instinctive reactions to 
particular kinds of contact; but 
the cases in which young chil- 
dren have a marked repugnance 
are exceptional and can usually, 
without difficulty, be explained 


beginning. 





Race Prejudices 


er they ever learned by 


BRUNO LASKER 


The child is everybody’s friend in the 
Who is to blame if he be- 
comes suspicious, unfriendly, snobbish? 
“Grown-ups,” says Mr. Lasker. You will 


find a challenge in this article 


Ria 


by an abnormally early 
reaction to adult influ- 
ences. 

The behavior psy- 
chologists who have given a good 
deal of study to the seemingly 
instinctive responses of infants to 
different kinds of stimuli, have 
come to the conclusion that there are really only three 
fundamental emotional reactions: fear, rage, and joy (or 
love), and that all other types of emotional reaction 
which appear later in life spring from these. But the 
number of distinctive experiences to which an infant can 
react in these three ways is necessarily limited. For 
example, it is impossible for a small child to know the 
difference between various racial groups and to exhibit 
fear of some and love for others. Most infants are 
incapable of recognizing differences of race in the adults 
that surround them; but occasionally a child learns quite 
early to distinguish, and perhaps show uneasiness and 
perhaps fear in the presence of persons who are markedly 
different in appearance from those to whom he 1s accus- 
tomed. 


HE human young develop more slowly in this re- 

spect than the young of other species. Animals may 
live to an old age by depending upon a few instinctive 
reactions to the factors in their environment that mean 
for them safety or danger, life or death; and their safety 
demands that they acquire their habits of reaction while 
still very young. But the human child in civilized society 
remains for a long period under an artificial protection 
while he gradually adds the lessons of experience to the 
few and simple instinctive reactions with which he is 
born. He is not born with intuitions which warn him 
against all the various dangers that surround him. The 
rattlesnake to him is an amus- 
ing toy, and he greets the bur- 
glar with the same friendly smile 
as the servant he sees every day. 
In fact, the few instincts the 
child has are of little use to him; 
he must, in the interest of his 
own safety and that of society, 
be carefully educated to use his 
increasing intelligence instead of 
his instincts. 








So, to be proud of one’s instincts is to be pre ud of the 
least developed mental reactions of which the 


lowest, 
human species is capable. “It is an error to assume,’ 
says Thorndike, “that nature is always right—that what 
a child tends naturally to do is the thing he should be 
taught to do—and to follow instinct regardless of where 
it leads. But the aims of education require us to lead 
nature oftener than to follow it; instincts are excellent 
servants, but very dangerous masters.” 

But it is hardly surprising that many parents are be- 
wildered by all this talk about instincts and intuitions that 
re played up in many books and articles as though they 
were a sacred heritage of the child which no irreverent 
hands must touch. After the severity of mid-Victorian 
discipline, came an era of the child in which teachers were 
frankly hostile to the average parent. In pathetic lan- 
vuage they pleaded with the adult world to leave the 
children alone so that they might grow up according to 
the laws of their own inner development. And, in the 
name of this child worship, a great deal of nonsense was 
said and written, especially as regards this matter of in- 
stincts and their value for character development. 


OR ex: imple, one book gives over a chapter to a dis- 
at of “racial instincts,” telling case after 
in which a fear or an impulsive adventure is explained as 
that is breaking through the restraints 
of a modern conventional home life. Another manual 
for parents—published quite recently, by the way—not 
only goes on in much the same strain, but actually pro- 
duces a separate, instinctive first cause for some char- 
acte — mental trait of each age group. Then there are 
many books on boy life that specialize in a diagnosis of 
the idenbanive instinct and show us how necessary it 1s 
for boys of a certain age 
to interfere with them. 
thesis that the child 1 
an evolution similar 
thesis with exaggerated fidelity to the child’s 
srogress. Without inquiring into the 
ature of the psychological process in- = = 
volved, they picture each child as racing 
vear by year through a course of ha- 
bitual reactions which it has taken hu- 
manity many centuries to pass through. 


Case 


a savage instinct 


to fight and how wrong for us 
Several authors play up the 
his physical stage goes through 
and apply this 
mental 


to that of the race 


| 
| 


Of course, children do inherit some 
traits that express themselves pecu- 
liarities of behavior which often have 


of being instinctive. But 


ne appearance 
inherit rather 


il traits they 
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than instincts. If little Annie looks re- 
markably like her Aunt Marjorie, has 


her build, her muscularity, her squint, 
her ability to use both hands in the same 
way, her high arches, her quickness of 
emotional response, she is also likely to 
have her aunt's gait, her frown, her wav 
of handling things, her “touchiness” and 
Her defective vision will make 
her untidy or unobservant. Being stron 

ike her aunt, she will be—again like 
her—masterful with other children. And 
so other similarities will be evident. Ob- 


SO on. 


serving these peculiarities, the parents 
re likely to make two assumptions: 


that the traits noticed are perma- 
nent and inevitable— You can’t do anv- 
ing about it,’ says her mother. ‘ Mar- 
jorie was just the same wavy at her age.” 
that the child also has a 
“from” her Aunt Mar- 
traits have been 


\nd, second 
creat manv traits 
iorie, whether these 
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Bruno Lasker, 
eminent student of inter- 
national relations, is sec- 
retary to the Race Com- 
mission of Inquiry. He is 
now preparing a book on 
race attitudes in children. 





On this basis the child will be treated. 
She will learn to accept herself as others see her, or 
rather as others expect to see her, and, in the long run, 
she really will acquire the character that partly grew out 


yf her physical traits and was partly “wished on her.” 


observed or not. 


ult world supplies its young with a constantly 


i pew LH a , ad rorl 

ing set of experiences and helps on—even 
forces at times—the acquisition of new reactions and of 
news habits of behavior. This is quite unavoidable, and 
to ask parents to “take hands off” amounts to a request 
that all children be exposed to an unsupervised contact 
with nature, without even a reminder of human history. 
\ll children, whether brought up in the apartments of 


Park Avenue or in the mud huts of a Chinese village, 
are subjected to educational influences from birth, and 
adult society expects of them different interests, ways 
of conduct and + aa s at different ages. The mere act 


of putting long trousers on the boy or of smiling super- 
ciliously at the big girl who still plays with dolls, actually 
affects the children in their adjustment to the changing 
situations of life 

Therefore, in the matter of elations, what 
children think and what they do at different ages does 
not represent their instincts or the way they reproduce 
the instinctive history of past generations, but the effect- 
with which and especially their own 
home and set—has impressed them with what is desirable 
and what is understandable in personal behavior towards 
persons of other groups. In circumstances, this 
statement may be seemingly unjust to the home and im- 
mediate set because a child picks up a good deal from 
influences outside the home and the neighborhood: but 
the exceptions if carefully examined will help to prove 
the rule. 


F' /R about a year, the writer has had the coOperation 
of parents, teachers and others in many parts of the 
country in collecting first-hand experience as to the ages 

at which and the situations in which 


race 


iveness society 


some 


> children acquire new attitudes towards 
persons of other racial and national 
groups. While there is divergence of 
opinion on many points, what has just 


been said ard represents common 
Not that many people have 
thought the matter through. But the in 
cidents they copay of how this and that 
child developed z revulsion or 
of supe ravine or gr ridicule or of com- 
bativeness toward children and grown- 
up persons of other races, and their 
interpretations of these incidents pro- 
duce, in their totalitv, a strong prob- 
ability that the changes in race attitude 

different ages, when carefully exam- 
ined, will be f 


agreement. 


sense of 


found to be not instinctive 
but the result of some willed or unwilled 
environmental influence. 

Briefiv, then, the development of race 
attitudes in children normally represents 
the attitudes which society—or the sec- 
tion of society nearest them—wants 
them to hold; in infancy, fear of things 
strange and therefore potentially dan- 
gerous ; through the kindergarten years 
a period of more or less disregard of 
the racial factor; in early school vears, 
recognition of elementary differences in 
the social status of various groups and 
contempt and ridicule for those which 

(Continued on page 42) 
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parents are greatly 


ELEN is twenty-two. Her 
troubled because of her unconventional conduct 
and her failure to succeed as a teacher. She has 


different positions, but has never been re- 
ippointed to any of them. Her parents describe her as 
“wild.” She smokes cigarettes, drinks cocktails, and 
patronizes roadhouses. She is becoming a roadhouse 
She is avoiding companionship with people 
ind is choosing as friends persons 


held three 


tvpe of girl 
in her own social set 
somewhat doubtful character. 

\ detailed account of Helen’s training 
from her parents, and from those who 

1 infanev holds the kev to Helen’s 
behavior. She was the fourth of a family of children 
ind was not attractive. She has said that she was not 
wanted, because her mother had children enough before 
she arrived, and she became the Cinderella of the family. 
She had two sisters who were prettier and cleverer than 
she was as a child; and her brother, being the only boy 

the family, was the idol of his parents and the older 
irls. 

Sc Helen was made to play an inferior role as a child. 
Her mother devoted a considerable part of her time to 
social activities. Helen interfered somewhat with the 
mother’s program, and was treated rather harshly. She 
was restrained more than any of the other children. 
\Vhenever there was company, Helen was required either 


secured from 
Helen herself, 
have known her fron 


Story of Helen 


by M. V. O'SHEA 


Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


For twenty-two years Helen played the 
rOle of Cinderella, then made a desperate 
break for freedom. Do you blame her? 


to keep out of sight or to preserve 
absolute silence while the guests were 
present. She was punished more fre- 
quently than her sisters or her broth 
er, often for acts which were excused 
in the older children, and she felt this 
discrimination very keenly, as a child 
—i— ~The memory of it still rankles some 
what, though she does not harbor any 
ill will against her parents or brothe: 


or sisters. 


S Helen grew older, she became 
A unruly from the parents’ stand 
point. At twelve years of age she 
was sent away to school for two 
years. When she returned she again 
became the Cinderella of the family 
She remembers that she craved atten- 
tion and praise from her mother, but 
she rarely secured either. Her two 
If Helen starts any attractive sisters and her brother re 
conversation, her ceived most of the mother’s regard 
mother takes it up = and affection. The mother thought 
and goes on withit = tielen was stupid and told her so, 

and always kept her in the _ back- 

ground. Even at the present time 

although Helen is twenty-two, the 

mother dominates her completely 
when they are together. If Helen starts any conversa- 
_ her mother takes it up and goes on with it. If any 
question, her mother answers it. Helen 
1s practically silent when with her mother. Her mother’s 
attitude is explained by the fact that she feels Helen is 
not capable of making a good impression, and so at 
tempts to make it tor eo No matter what the matter 
under discussion mav be, the mother takes the leading 
part when re is with Helen 
fully and deliberately sup press Helen; but for twenty 
two years el ien has pli aved a decidedly Su thord Inate role, 


one asks He len a 


She does not now purpose 


the mother, unconsciously, still takes the leading part and 
Helen has Parsi to prot ST. 
Helen has the voice of a child: some of her friends 


think it is a gentle 
logical standpoint it is the voice of an; 
It lacks strength, driving 
anv student of human nature can tell that it is a weak 


feminine voice, but from a psycho 
irrested individual 


power, and effectiveness, and 


rather than a feminine voice, due probably to the fact 
that Helen has rarely felt confidence in expressing her 
self freely and emphatically in her own home. She has 
always been under restraint, and as this has prevented 
strong, confident expression of any sort, le 
in teaching. 

But if she is unduly restrained, timid, self 
how can she be, at the same time, 
conduct? Because she cannot (Continued on page 61 


Helen failed 
conscious 


as daring as she is in 
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Common Sense aud the Servant Problem 
by HOWARD W. POTTER, M. D. 


HE “hired girl,” as she was 
called in the old days, did the same 
kind of work about the house as 

our grandmothers did. The 

servant of today does the more menial 

types of work because so much of work 

has been taken out of housekeeping by 


modern conveniences and labor-saving 


domestic 


the last cen- 
woman with no home 
had gone 


devices. The hired girl of 


ury was often a 
or tamily of h 


ner own, who 


into someone’s else home and some- 
me’s else family to help out with the 
housework. She was a real person in 


1e home, and as such was given at least 


ome personal attention. She was often 
ic ipable woman an remained i xed in 
er domestic work because there were 
but few fields for women in industry. 


lodav the presence of large indus- 
Oda Lite presence ot large maus 


tries everywhere is absorbing the hired 
irl of our grandmother’s time.  In- 
dustrv pays b wages tor short hours 
wages and hours much more attractive 


than the average household can oft 





lere is something 





! than competi- 
tion involved here. One of the greatest 





lriving forces in human nature is am- 
bition. But what is there in the future 
for a ¢ ible girl in domestic service: 
\bsolutely nothing that would satisfy 
the bition of a normal girl. : 
| eoreticall\ then ill girls who re- 
main in domest service are | lu 
\ oO irTé | nN appecd in so € wa oO 
ther. If they were not handicapped 
e Vv uld not have to be dot 1esti¢ eTr- 


and age ot great 1n- 





( stry SOME ire ony temporarily 
7 1 7 5 e = 
} capped \ the lnc ot veneral ex- 
1 1 
é ence in the ( a Dv r un- 
1 iritv t the cust } bits and 
- 4 ™Y 
inguag ota ne country inese afre¢ 
1 o the po t n ot 1 ( estic Sse? int 
1 ply isa ite hid ne place unt 1 the 
can n ikke the nece S m4 volitietr ent tn 
lnwune the celvec nto industt »} 154 7 
he é re eT? nentlv hand capp | 
4 1 
vidual 
1 . 1 ‘ 1 
L hie eT net \ lanaicapper ao- 
7 
esti ervant ma he ce mporomised in- 
tellectually. emotionally. or ohveicallv 
‘ nielle 11 lly } ndi “anned domest' 
1¢ “Tae 1 
vy | 7 ental defective or a normal 
naivi lual witn a low level OT intel - 
gence Generally speakir 4 the dull 
re 1 11 5 he, ae ‘ 
1 i ! y f bette service asa ado- 
$9 ‘ ° ° 
mestic than \ the mental defective 
719 —_ . 
au rh il domestic mav not be 
14 , ; 1 
able er actual work any better 
than the mental defective, but she is 
Ci Live, } Stic LS 


If you need assistance in getting 
and keeping help in your house- 
hold, read this article and face 
the facts as seen by that student 





of human nature—a psychiatrist 


@ay 


likely to be more reliable and is able to 
over what h learned from 


carry she has 
ist experiences and apply it to new, yet 


similar, situations. 
mentally deficient maid, as com- 
to the maid with a ] 


normal low 
more likely to get into 


social dithculties on account of her gul- 

ibility, lack of ec on sense, poo! 

foresight, immature judgment, and he 

inab tv to put two al l two te vethet to 
’ . ’ + 1 

make tour. She can be en rusted with 
} 1 1 } 

only limited responsibilities and requires 


a 
almost constant direction in her work. 
Another ; 


handicapped emotionally rather than in- 
tellectually. They may have different 


group of domestics are 


psy‘ opathic personalities. Some are 
1° : 
exceedingly sensitive and react very un- 
favorably to criticism from any person 
Industry | is no place ro! the person ho 
; : ; : ‘ 
cant stand criticism. Others are easily 


upset by the unusual incidents 


Ing every Gav 1n any iarge pian, a 1 aS 
a result cannot adjust themselves to 1n 


Another lot have a pe- 


of self-assurance. They 


dustrial life. 
lack 
re too timid to try anything new « 


ncertain 


A few are conlirmed psycno- 








neurotics, chronic complainers, and 
hypochondriacs. Their neurotic com- 
plaints result in frequent absences from 

1 17 - 7 
work, which lead eventually to discharge 
from their emplov1 nf im ndustry Tt 
should be quite plain that the compara- 
tive quiet and seclusion of the home is a 
much more favorable environment fot 

1 . ‘ 7 : | 
uch emotionally compromised girls and 
women. 

Finally, there is a group of domestics 
with physical tints earcleadks 
{ Irom an ImMpetitive 
Some may h t iring de- 
ete which Cain 

7 
les work, hem too great 
risk in mills and factories. Some may 
; ; ! 
have am irked decree ot flat foot, or 
suffer from heart disease, asthma, 


chronic gastro-intestinal complaints and 


o nerally poor resistance, which cause 
frequent absences from industrial em- 
1 7 1 7 1 

ployment and thus lead to eventual dis- 





charge, or these conditions may entirely 
preclude any attempt at industrial work. 

The foregoing would 
seem to paint a pretty and dis 
couraging picture for the housewife in 
her domestic servant prob 
black or white, the 

it is. Keep 


observations 
black 


reterence to 
lem. Never 
problem must be faced as 
ing the efhcient and unhandicapped girl 
in domest all her life cannot b 
Consequently, there is nothing 
the housewife except the leit 
But there is a way around this 
problem, provided the housewife is will 
| follow it. There are 
requirements for the 
one, to render her 
1e can be made in 
| 


heless, 


| 
ic service l e 
done. 
left for 
over 
learn and 
essentially two 
mistress to meet; 
maid as efhcient as sl 
her work: and the other, 
maid happy and contented 
Housewives should take 
from industry. After str 


to kee] 


the employee problem for vears, bus 
ag eee ; 

ness has finally evolved what it calls a 

personnel department. The personne! 


lepartment sees all new en 
terviews and examines them, and ad 
vises where to place them for most eth 
i It studies the hygien 


, , 
needs of the 


( 


mri Pes 
emplovee 


home situations of the 
} | 

nats teé { Yi. S aif 

1 

acc rat es to the needs 
Big bu nas iong 

4 5 | - 4 

i that € piovee happi 








I vi 9 

cond place imaginative, and in the 
third place human 

B o ] cal me fi t bei ra 
root obs \ Ob rve your mar 
care 1'] not only ever vthing that she 
coes 1m d to 1 work but her 
pontaneous attitudes toward vou, your 
lal \ and hersel} Note her "so 
spots” or complexes, as the psvchiatris! 
calls th m. What does she do when 
ae 


, , 
at her work, and what 





do her diversional activities consist of 
And don’t forget there are at least two 
sides to every situation. 

Being imaginative ( 1S the bilit 
to put yourself in the other fello 
shoes and see things through his eye 
al 1 f mm ] is noint ( f vie \ 


. . 7 . 
Being human means having an honest 
, hese: 3 
enough appreciation of your own emo 


tion 
your 


il and instinctive drives and oft 


and 
’ 


“ontiuy 1” hade 
nftintucd on 1g 


a 
mbitions an 


own feeling 5 


50) 














ne at tea 
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Doctors say: 


*“Take no chances 


with inferior toilet tissues/” 


Pp YORER grades of toilet paper aggra- 


vate and may Cause serious trouble,” 
says a famous specialist. 

And 580 physicians, recently ques- 
tioned, agreed: “Inferior toilet papers 
are injurious.” .. . “Improper kinds can 
irritate, mechanically and chemically,” 
they warned. 

“For the bathroom just ‘any’ paper 
will not do,” the doctors said. “A spe- 
cially made tissue is important.’’ And 


they listed the three qualities this paper 


} 


papers today are not 


so-called toilet 
special toilet tissue at all, but only ordi- 
nary tissue paper in rolls. They may be 


hard finished, non-absorbent, actually 
> > 4 


harsh to sensitive skin. And some of 


them are so unfit as to be alkaline or acid. 
Two tissues specially made 
for their purpose 


ScotTissue and Waldorf are famous spe- 


cial tissues, for bathroom use. They are 


made definitely to meet the physician’s 





should have: Absorbency 
Special Softness—and Chem- 
ical Purity. 


Yet it is a fact that most 





\ 
\ 


his recent book, ““TrouBLes 
We Don’r Tak Asourt,” the 
us New York specialist, Dr. 
i. F. Montague, of the Belleoue 
Hospital Medical College Clinic, 
: By the re € f Cod? f a 
much harm may be done. We 

ad pl for such 
as ScotTissue, which is soft 
nd free from alkali bleaching ma- 
By its gentle use we can 
nplish cleansing without dam- 

the skin,” 


© 1928, by Scott Paper Company 





strictest requirements, in every respect. 

They are more absorbent. As you will 
quickly see if you drop a ball of this paper 
into water. It sinks almost immediately. 
Ordinary tissue, hard surfaced, will float 
for minutes. 

Scott tissues are softer, more bland- 
actually cloth-like. Crumple a sheet: 
feel the fine texture, the absence of harsh 
fibres. Even your hand can often detect 
the sharp edges of ordinary glazed tissue. 

ScotTissue and Waldorf are always 
chemically safe, neither alkaline nor 
acid. And they tear evenly and 
readily. 

There is no need today to take 
chances with the paper you buy 
for your bathroom. Ask for Scot- 


Tissue or Waldorf. 


Wacporr—Soft and absorbent, 
yet inexpensive. This is a fine 
toilet tissue which any family 


can afford. 
2 for 15¢ 


ScotTissue—Pure white, de- 
lightfully fine and soft; these 
rolls of 1000 sheets are pre- 
ferred by many fastidious 
housewives. 


2 for 25¢ 


FREE BOOKLET? 
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Sensible Clothing for Children 


Style, Simplicity and Economy 
by JEAN B. HAMILTON 








. ne-I ) l l O ) Desi 1 f g 6 to 14 yea 
) ) ) 1 ) i 
ind Embroidery Designs may be purchased at 25¢ each po stpaid for each number given (stamps or cains accepted). 
ind address plainly and state the age of child for which pattern or embroidery design is desired. All patterns have pro- 
isurements for varying sizes of children. A new Winter Fashion Book, illustrating simple and practical designs for the 
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i¥iore lovable pie gal 


more difficult to manage every day 


So many ways in which he 
needs your guidance! 


HINGS he neglects . . . things he for- 

gets...things he doesn’t understand 
.. ». He cannot even guess how much his 
health and vigor, his whole success in years 
to come, depend upon your guidance. 


Now, beginning to act and think for 
himself, he grows more lovable every day 

but more difficult to look after. The 
food he will or will not eat at breakfast, for 
instance, what problems it gives you! 


So widespread are bad habits of eating 
among school children today, particularly 
at breakfast, that they have become the 
subject of a nation-wide health campaign. 


The American Medical Association and 
the National Education Association are 


today urging all mothers to see that their 
children eat a cooked cereal in the morning 

This rule now hangs on the walls of over 
70,000 schools: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
ahot cereal breakfast” 


It is now definitely established that chil- 
dren work better and learn more when 
they are given a hot cereal regularly for 
breakfast. 


How confident you yourself feel that 
your boy is well fed when you see him 
putting down a good hut bowl of Cream of 
Wheat before school. 


For over thirty years, health authorities 
and mothers have found Cream of Wheat 


ideal for growing children for these reasons: 


First, it is unusually rich in energy—in 


just those food elements needed most by 
little minds and bodies. Second, it is ex- 
ceptionally easy to digest, containing none 
of the harsh, indigestible parts of the wheat. 
Third, children love its creamy richness so 
easily varied by adding raisins, dates or 
prunes while cooking it. 


It is easy now to care for your children 
in this little thing that means so much to 
their success. The simple plan described 
below will help you to arouse their enthu- 
siasm for a hot cereal breakfast. Start 
them off to school really prepared for a 
good day’s work. Give them regularly a 
hot bow| of good old Cream of Wheat. All 
grocers have it. 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. In Canada made by Cream of 
Wheat Company, Winnipeg. English ad 
dress, Fassett & J yhhnson, Ltd., 86 Clerk- 
enwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 











1928, ¢ f W. Co, 
Mothers say this pl works wonders! 
—i/Vi0OLPeTS Sa) D2 S AN WOrTres WONGdETS: 
A plan that arouses your children’s int t in a hot cereal Business of Feeding Children.’’ This book g 1summ 
breakfast and makes them want to eat it regularly A of the most recent findings of authorities on the problem 
youngster’s club with badges and a s« t for members, of diet for children and inia with special pa on Vv 
with gold stars and colored wall chart 4 plant cl to do for the « ld v > } VO eat To the ’ 
dren work out for themselv« All material fre ent materi as described on the left, and the booklet, free 
direct to your children together with a letter addressed to m oupon to Dept. W-7, Cream of Wheat Co., Minne- 
them personally and a sample box of Cream of Wheat. Also = apolis, Minn 
a copy of the new enlarged edition of “‘The Important 
Name of child 
First nan l , 
Stree C 2 
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Good Recent Pictures 
for Children 
Iwo Flaming Youths | 





he Gay Retreat 

‘he Student Prince* 
East Side, West Side* 
( 


‘ollege 


] ! 
| 
The High 
Tell Itt oweeney | 
: | 
I 


* For adolescents onl 
not tor younger 
hj 


children 


HE Circus (l'nited 
Artists). Nothing 
that | can sav about 


this picture will affect its popularity 


with young people, especially since 
Charlie Chaplin is the hero. Although 
the story occasionally lags, and although 
| have seen the comedian in funnier 
roles than the tramp who plays the 
‘funnv man” of the circus, there’s good 
wholesome humor in the picture and 
(In fac 


less pie-throwing than usual. 
t isn't pies he throws at all nis ti 
but lather. ) The leading 
ob is to look prettv and delicate and 


he succeeds in dome 


tramp who, in his efforts to escape a 








eine orse, dashes into the circus 

ing and draws shouts of laughter from 

the spectators who keep det anding the 

eappearance of the “funny man.” The 

hrewd managet of the circus sees what 

sensation the tramp may become and 

ofte bh Entranced by the 
cer s vel daughter cept 

he coming OT a ] indson e trope 

11 ; 1. , 

KX ¢ put in end to the t p opes 

, posed the 9 = ind uke ‘ = 
es] ent e ¢ n no long¢ € u 1\ 

is practices KIng i rope a few 

he aby ve the eround al d one day 

et 1 ( ince to how hat he can 
' ; ed ot in mid ai 

( upport upot | ¢ is relied 

\ \ mattet veren't seri- 

ous enough, several monkeys indulge in 

onke nes at this critical moment. 

()t course the T Dp | Sa cl iT! ed 

life and lands safely on the ground. 


hen, with an adroit Chaplin touch, 
makes his sacrifice and reunites the 


© 7 
cirl and her lover. 


Motion Pictures 


For Children 


Reviewed by BEATRICE BLACK 


Reginald Denny, in “On Your Toes,” bat- 
tles with the temptation to break training 
and eat of grandmother's pies 


On Your Toes (Unizversal). Better 
than any of the recent Denny films. 
Here vou have the storv of a voung man 


l, 
WilO 





as inherited a terrific 





his prizefighting father but who, because 


ot his adoring grandmother’s objection 
to fighting has been encour iged to be- 
CON i dane ng teache Of course 


Denny cavorting around in imitation of 


i dancing master 18S @Xcuse enough tor 


~~ i~ 
1 , . . ; ‘ ’ 
iug Hi DOXIng talents do not long 
+4 ’ ’ ’ 
remall maen owever bala: 1S Ttathner s 
, 1 
yd nag undertakes t ¢ 7 
1 1 1 
the \ eight cl pio (,; a 
| 1 
ma Ss kept 11 or the ) ! 
| 2 
7 1 + 
nd turns up une cted t ¢ 
1 ; 
STAandsol peat 1g o1tts é vcle 
pies nd other tempt ng ¢ 1 ¢ he 
1 ‘ ] 
ows one ot the lerriest bits 0 co eay 
1 1 1 1 
n the lm when Denny é to the 
; 1 
ar sion and 1 order to pu the vool 
’ 14 1 
Ove Crrandt Ss eves udae YF ns- 
? 1 1 + + 
nC th roo 1 1 Te e trvout 
hout ive been taki ce nto a 
1 1 1 
ST] a) incl nw elt nro } ( ncmo Ne 
5 . . 
structor who is patientiv trving to teach 
- 4 ‘a. , 1 
a group ot hard-boiled leathernecks to 


dance. In this picture. Mr. Dennv has 
omitted his usual attempts to lake 
funny faces with the result that he is 


nN 
h 


Pictures Unsuitable 
for Children 





ght Life 

Breakfast Before 
oul S¢ 

rhe Girl in t P 


A Bowery Cinderella 
Wild Geese 
(sood Time Charley 


a good deal funnier than 


1 


1e 


ias been for some time. 


DaRrevEVIL’s Rewarp (Fox). Tom 
Mix as a Texas Ranger alternates in 
impersonating a slippery bandit and a 
quack medicine man for the purpose of 
outwitting a band of outlaws. Done in 
the usual Mix manner, it is safe for 
youngsters. 

THe Gay 


DEFENDER ( Metro-Gold 


n-.Mayer). A tale of California in 
1848 when life and property rights were 
eld almost as cheaply as they are to- 


day Richard Dix is the guitar-plaving 


nish thallero wi proves 


‘ 4 ( ‘ { ‘VV () 
that he can fight to hold what he loves 
? 7 o | 
cespite his enjovment ot ease and com 
tert ] ‘ A “1 1 ' . 
t here is a skillful exhibition of 
7 7 4 
Knife-throwing and roping which will 
particular!) ' 1 + ‘ 
pied Cuiarty ippeal 


to youngsters and 


there 1s plenty of action to hold their 


ere 
- ) 
\\ ij l | ots » ¢ é = 
A conceited voune c let entet 
CONNCE er youn cade enters 
\\ ) 1 1 + 
vest Point the idea t t if S 111sf 
1 1 
Tt He S insolent, cocksure 
ttle espect tor anvone o in 
t 4 if Ss his roommate savs. when 
+ ] 7 


he corps are discussing the question ot 


“silencing him, “You hear hit boast 
bout the foolish things he does but you 
t 1 er hie yp ¢ th; ] } 

eve Ca n say anything pout the 
good things he does In spite of his 


wance, you can’t help liking the 


ul det, who reinstates himself in 
tue fawn of the corps ind the girl he 
love by 1s pluck on the footbal field. 


followed nV an apologv for his failt 
appreciate the spirit of the corps. 
entertainment for children. 


~~ oe 
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N HIS dreams your boy sees himself smashing 
through the line for that needed touchdown— 
pitching his college team to victory—breaking 

the tape at the end of the mile run—doing all the 
things that he has seen the idols of his hero worship 
accomplish. He dreams and wishes for the oppor- 
tunity to prove his athletic prowess—he takes for 
granted his ability to succeed. And he has a right 
to take for granted this success—for its one require- 
ment is a sound body, something which he can 
expect from you. 


But you cannot assume that his body will naturally develop soundly, 
for civilization keeps from the child of today many of nature's preventa- 
tive and curative agents. The ultraviolet rays of the sun. for instance, 
could be relied upon to help strengthen his little bones and build up 
reserve energy to ward off disease—if they reached him But these 
elusive, invisible rays cannot penetrate the dust-laden atmosphere 
of our cities, nor the clothing that we must wear—thev cannot even 
come through window glass. And, of course, when the sun does not 


shine brightly there is not enough ultraviolet to do any good 


To combat the absence of these vitally necessary rays, science has per- 
fected a source of artificial sunlight—the Alpine Sun Lamp. The Alpine 
Lamp has been used for years by thousands ol phy sicians 1n treating 
adult as well as children’s diseases. The Luxor, a less expensive, but 
equally efficient model of the Alpine, is now available for home use at a 
nominal rental 

regularly to build up the health of the entire family, as well as to treat 
many diseases. , 


LPINE 


SUN LAMP 


Under the direction of your physician, vou can use it 


Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen 


Name 
Street 
City 


Physician's Name 


jew ae eee 


Please send me the 


To help make his 


reams come true-- 





HANOVIA CHEMICAL AND Mec. Co. Dept. C 


iret 
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booklet, “Ultraviolet for Health.” 
















Do not fail to ask your 
phvsician ibout ultra- 


quartz 
imp \nd send for the 


resting free booklet 


I 
violet ind~—stth 
| 

int 

“Ultraviolet for Health.” 
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Hy 
cAn ounce 
of prevention 


OU know the truth of the old 

saying. Then why not forestall 
chafing and diaper rash before you have 
to cure it? The Borax treatment for 
washing diapers is recommended by 
leading physicians. Your own doctor 
will advise it. 
First, diapers must be immaculately 
cleaned. Nota vestige of soil to irritate 
baby’s tender skin. Pure, cleansing, 
mildly antiseptic, deodorizing, always 
safe, 20 Mule Team Borax in the 
laundry water aids the soap in this 
cleansing. 


But that is not all—Borax in the rinse 
water helps to remove the soap that is 
so often the cause of chafing. And if 
traces of alkali from the soap are still 
left in the fabric, Borax—mild and 
soothing—neutralizes the harmful 
effect. Not alone for washing diapers 
but for every bit of clothing that 
touches your baby’s skin, you should 
use Borax always. 


For safely cleansing the nursing bottle, 
too, your doctor will advise the use 
of Borax. 


Our helpful new handbook, ‘Better 
Ways to Wash and Clean’’, is free 
Write today. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 
100 William St., N. Y. City, Dept. C. 
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CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 


Trade Secrets 


On Child Rearing and Home Making 


If you have Trade Secrets that may 
prove helpful to others, won't you tel 


them to us briefly? A six months’ sub- 
scription will be awarded for any con- 
tribution published here. Present sub- 


Everybody Helps 

I have four children, of school age, 
home on Saturdays. They are all 
healthy, lively youngsters. I have no 
maid and lots to do, in a seven-room 
house, with yard and garden. | evolved 
a plan for getting lighter tasks done 
and at the same time keep my young 
people busy and happy until | had leis- 
ure to supervise their play or perhaps 
go out with them. On Friday evenings, 
| would prepare five slips of paper, 
neatly ruled and written, the name of 
each child at the top of his slip and 
below the tasks intended for him to do 
on Saturday morning. Only suitable 
tasks were given. For instance, a boy 
often would have: Make your bed, 
“mop” your room, clean rug, dust, put 
bureau drawers in order, sweep and 
dust front veranda, water plants. For 
a girl of six the list might read: Get 
the newspapers together in a pile to tie 
up, dust all the chairs in dining-room 
and living-room, put playthings neatly 
away in playroom, take morning paper 
to Grandma’s house. I made a cere- 
mony of giving out the slips, having the 
children stand in a row, turn, march 
out and receive their slips. Then away 
they would rush with squeals of laugh- 
ter, and oh! how busy everyone would 
be, and what a nice shining house I 
would have! The inspection was im- 
portant. I went over the house and 
“inspected,” taking one slip at a time 
and marking it O. K. if tasks were 
well done. Once in a while something 
had to be done over, but I find that 
children usually do not rebel if they 
feel that discipline is just They had 
their reward in a perfectly free play 
time and a sense of having been really 
usetul—WMrs. M. R. C., Guelph, Ont. 

<7 


A Shampoo for Fun! 
Washing my little girl’s hair, al- 
though it is short, had always been an 


ordeal for me. No matter how careful 


I was, the soapy water would get in her 
eves. Now, | use the kitchen table, 
whicl is about 2 it. x 3 ie. « 


kitchen chair, the baby’s bath tub, and 
several old blankets and a few turkish 
towels, the shampoo, washcloth and 
water. I place the chair at one end of 
the table (in about the same position 
for sitting at the table to eat), and on 
it the white tub, partly filled with warm 
water. I spread the blankets or pads 
on the table and at the head end a 
heavy towel. My little girl then lies 
on her back on the table, with the 
crown of her head even with the end 
of the table. Her head is then in such 
a position that the soapy water naturally 
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runs off—and down into the tub instead 
of into her eyes. I partly dry her hair 
with a warm towel before she sits up 
so there won't be one single drop of 
water leit to drip into her eyes. She 
thinks it is such fun that she begs 
me “to do it again.”"—Mrs. H. G. V.. 
Carlisle, Pa. 


“oe 


A Time and Temper Saver 

Having twin babies and a little girl 
three years old, | found that by the 
time I got the children ready and all 
their diapers, bottles, toys, etc. together 
when going out, I was too tired to en- 
joy myself much. Then I hit upon the 
plan of keeping their bag ever in readi- 
ness; I keep a supply of diapers, two 
bottles and nipples, and a couple of toys 
and other small items that are needed 
when baby goes bye-bye, always in the 
bag, so there is no rushing around look- 
ing for things at the last minute. Moth- 
ers who cannot spare the diapers and 
bottles every day, might keep in the bag 
a list of things needed when going out 
with the baby, thus saving themselves 
last-minute confusion. — Mrs. E. S., 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

oe 


Set the Stage 

In trying to teach Betty to eat food 
that she does not like | try several 
schemes. I serve it in small quantities 
ond as attractively as possible. I serve 
it at a special meal, to which one of 
Betty’s cousins or friends has been in- 
vited, preterably one who likes the food 
[ try to have the social atmosphere 
child-like and happy and to have Betty 
teel that eating spinach, for instance, 

a pertectly normal thing for children 
to do, and in so doing she wins the ap- 
proval of another child as well as that 
of her elders—Mrs. R. D. M., Nez 
York City. 

‘oe 
A Better Connection 


My twelve year old son used to drive 


the family nearly frantic by the untidi 
ness of his belt-region. No matter how 
long | made the tails of | iS shirts, they 

re always working up, and out, and 
Over. 


\t last I have 
uperimposed a simple union suit pat 
tern on a regular shirt pattern, and 
constructed a shirt which ends not 
in tails but in short trousers Now 


1 


he ic har » 
if 1 nappy, Tor 


solved the problem. 1 


he can dispense with 


underwear, and forget his clothes when 
*7 


he plays—and the family is happy, 


for he looks once more like a respect 


able human being.—Mrs. R. F., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
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CRAYOLA 


Help Your Children 
in their 
Crayola Creations 


Fou probably know that Crayola 
Crayon holds a 
tion in the educational 


child. 


unique 
lite of 


posi- 


the 


In the school, Crayola is placed 
in the kiddie’s hands before they 
pencils. In the 
children would rather color pic- 
with Crayola than do most 
anything e 


use home, most 


tures 


se. 


It is evident, then, that through 
the medium of Cravola can 
do much at home toward helping 
the child become more proficient 


vou 


in school. 


Direct Their Efforts 


Instead of having the little ones 
blindly, 


thing origir 


attempt to create 
al, direct 
along definite lines 


some- 
their efforts 


such as 


drawing and coloring bird pic- 
tures as illustrated here. 
The secret of making a good 


block out it 
the form of 
the 
child 
Cravola, making the 
Then 
filling in the 
the 


picture is to first 
light straight lines 
the bird. When 
j ght, have the 


it with hlack 


outline is 
go overt 
lines very firm and curved 
comes the fun of 

ee 
Robin's 


bright colors. such as 


“red breast.”’ 


Cravora Crayon is sold at your 
favorite 


oy the 


and is identified 


vellow 


store 


cree and box. 


Binney « Smith Co. 


41 EK. 42nd St., New York 


The best known crayon in the world 
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Music for Children 


Songs for Small Persons 


by DONZELLA CROSS BOYLE 


College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HAT songs shall little children 
sing and what songs shall mother 


sing to them? ‘This is a ques- 
tion which confronts all parents who 
are interested in securing for their 


children the correct song experience. 

Many beautiful songs have been writ- 
ten by men and women who were gifted 
with the happy faculty of seeing the 
world through children’s eves. Head- 
ing this list is dear old Mother Goose, 
whose rhymes are a source of delight 
to generation after generation of boys 
and girls. 

Why are the songs of Mother Goose 
universal favorites? They are short, 
fanciful and dramatic. “Hey, diddle, 
diddle” is a small child’s opera. Act 
is “The cat and the fiddle.” What 
for pussy to stand up on her hind 
legs and play a violin! Act two is an 
entirely new “The jumped 
over the moon.” There are boys and 


one 158 
fun 


scene, COW 


girls who would like to jump over the 
moon, too. Act three makes a pet seem 


I 
laughed to 


1uman, “The little dog see 
such sport.” Act four appeals to the 
child’s native sense of humor, “And the 
dish ran away with the spoon.” 


HILDREN delight in songs relat- 
ys ing other children’s experiences 
in which 


{ 
are reflected their own OVS 
nd sorrows fancied and real Littl 


Mis 
: tt 


ST der, ittie 


s Muffet who was 
] | Jack 
im from the Christmas pie, a1 
Mary whose pet lamb followed her to 
subjects whicl never grow 
Songs telling of anim that t 


id perform are an uw 


nterest. Mother Goose knew this well 
1e mouse that ran up the clock, the 


1 
pussv-cat that went t\ 


the queen. the blackbirds that jumped 


< 
from the pie and sang for the king, the 
pigs that danced when 1 the Piper’s 
son plaved the b SpPiIpe 1 the 9 ¢ 
that wandered upstairs and downstairs 
form a galaxv of stars without rivals. 
-acecdv. too. has an interest for chil- 
dren, although thev do not see ruin and 

eath from an adult’s point of vie 
Long, sorrowful tales have a peculiar 
ition for children. The storv of 


\\ . wa wh ) were 


ad » 1 4 1 
the mabes in the 


tolen away. left alone in the forest 
thout food and shelter. sobbed and 
ed unti they were finally c ered 
th trawberrv leaves by Svinpatheti« 
robins is an old favorite ; 


“The Death and Burial of Poor Cock 


02.99 2 ‘— 
Robin” is a long story relating the 
manitarian services rendered hy the 


wood! ind friends of Cock Robin wh ) 


was shot bv the st The heetle 


arTroOwW re € 
ma le his shroud. the owl dug his OCTAVE 
1 1 
the ro Kk preached the sermor , tne thrus 


’ 1 ’ ‘ ' 
the n ’ ind the iove was ¢ 
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mourner. This song has the added at 
traction of much repetition. ‘The first 
line of each stanza is a question, the re 
maining three lines being the answet 

A delightful operetta for children has 
been composed using that gem of repe- 
tition, “The House that Built.” 
The cat, the rat, the cow, the 


Jack 


the dog, 


cock, the maiden, the man, the priest 
and the farmer, each has his part to 
plav. 


children will 


URAL 


whose melodies 


enjoy 
imitate the 
ing of the cock, the cackling of the hen 
the call of the quail, the 
whoo,” and other sounds of nature fa 
miliar to them. Boys and girls wh 
have had the joyous experience of chas 
ng butterflies, listening to the meadow 


SsOngS 
crow- 


owl’s “Too 


i 
lark’s song, and watching the bees at 
work in the clover can appreciate na 
t an the child whose 
: 
| tenement house. 
of the junk man 


roar of 


ure music better tl 
lome 1S a city 
Che calls and thie 
vegetable vender, the the fire 

engine, the clatter of horses’ hoofs upo 

the pavement and other the 
street are appropriate 


t 
The many play activities of children, 


noises oT 
song material. 
swinging, skating, rocking dolly, run 


ning and plaving tag are interesting 


song subjects for children everywhere 
eps, kites, drums, dolls, balls and other 
tovs may be added to tl list 

Songs of the five senses, hearing 


‘ling and smelling ap 


peal to children five to nine years ot 
ge he patter of the rain, the birth 
i cal tl 00 and stars, kitty’ 
1 ind the fra nce of flowers at 
ford an infinite variety of material 

The music for childrens’ songs must 
be good Those with flowing melodies. 
strong rhythms and simple harmonies 
make the greatest appeal to the majority 
of bovs and girls. In libraries and shop 
can be found numerous books, record 


Is containing the best 


songs 


for little people. Is it not unpardon 
ible. then. to teach them the cl eap popu 
l songs of the day, which are mature 


and emotions fat 


removed trom the child’s world? 


Choose songs for little children with 
great Ca be use in the early vears 
music taste is being formed. Select 


1 = : | ° ’ 
only those songs which provide whole 


and enrich thei: 


entertainment 


Piano Rolls 

Slumber Boat 
Welte Miqanon (A30069) 
Singing Gar 


yy ls 


$1.00 


wes 


101980) 


IQ 
yi 


Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes 
Impico (1723-G and 1733-G) 
(Continued on page 41) 
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See page 44 
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Wherever there 


are children 


there 
should be 


a piano 

















OUR children ... your boys and your girls 
... today they are with you following your 
guidance . . . tomorrow they are out in the work-a- 
day world. Now while they are close beside you is 
the time to set before them those things that will 
serve them best in the years to come. 
Music is your children’s heritage. It is bred in their 
bone. Those little flashes of rhythm that bubble out 
of every child are the heralds of a desire to make music. 





Encourage them. Give them the chance to learn 
to make music and by so doing not only will you add 
greatly to their talents, but you will enable them to 
get a greater share of the joys of life. 

The piano is the natural musical instrument upon 
which your children should begin the study of music. 
Music teachers will tell you this. All authorities 
agree on it. 

Wherever there are children there should be a piano. 





A GOOD PIANO, like every other product of quality, is 
subject to the inroads of time and use. Proper tuning two 
to three times a year will prolong the musical life of your 
piano. If your piano is too old, you should consider ex 
changing it for a new instrument. Don’t expect your child 
to get the most out of music on an antiquated piano. 


FREE to Parents Who Have No Piano in Their Home: A 
four-octave keyboard on heavy paper. A wonderful help 


to beginners. 





Write For These Wonderful Books 


Twelve Look-and-Play Piano Lessons for Young 
People: The simplest piano lesson book ever published. 
Makes learning the piano amazingly easy. Send 50c. 


Everybody's Look-and-Play Piano-Book: For those 
who can’t play, but wish they could. Anybody can 


play the piano with this book. 50c postpaid. 








NATIONAL PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


‘PLANO 


THE BASIC 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
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Contains no aium— 
leaves no bitter taste 


holesome 


foods for children 


dressed up to 
look like 


“GOODIES” 





F course 
foods. 


uildren tire of everyday 
Even grown-ups do! But 
give a new and novel shave tothis same 
i, and, immediately, in 
the eyes of a child, it becomes a treat! 

For instance, wholewheat biscuits 
cut crescent shape and named Turkish 
Biscuits! Pocket-book Rolls made from 
kneaded biscuit dough, folded over: and 
Royal Delight 
of biscuit or 
with 


wholesome foox 


s—wedge-shaped piece: 
shortcake dough, sprea 
butter and 
raisins if desired) 
the point! 
Made w 
Tartar Balzing 


i 
brown sugar (and 
and roiled up toward 
ith Cream of 


‘se goodie 


i=) 


Royal, the 
Powder, th 


are absolutely pure and whol 


esome. 








cuits’, a booklet con- 
taining recipes for all 
sorts of whol 


breads 


some 














ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO 
Dept. C, 121 East 42nd St., New York Cit 
Please send me free copy of the bookle 

** Making Biscuits.’ 

Nam 

Address 

Cit Stat 
26 CHILDREN, The Masazine for Parents 
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Tucking in Calories for the 
idly G ing B 
y Ss = Tr ‘ r 
Rapidly Growing Boy 
« é 
+ r ’ — > + . 
by HAZEL K. STIEBELING 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
OLLOW to the toes,” “Always gastric troubles may develop in early 
hungry asa bear,” “Eats so much middle lite when the nervous. strain 
that it keeps him thin carry- begins to tell. On the other hand, foods 
f it around’’—these e the phrases which are too concentrated may delay 
il mothers use to express the S- the digestive processes 
nishment at the appetites of their halt- He ire some suggestions tor en- 
erown sons Some say it with smile riching the caloric value ot foods so 
4 ulgence: some } that the volume mav be lessened with 
a : ge 
Ipatien ome t 1 questioning out undu increasing the adilhculty ol 
onde in with an ut 1c digestion 
oF + but 
~ C this pp C¢ ul rl ¢ ~ Nou : » 
1 1 1 1 ; 4 1) JLLK Ma € used instead ot 
if ive ) > oO i Ne ( . 
1) | 1 V is De\ oe€ it lealtime Let 
1e eait apidiyv gro\ if DOC I 1 ' : , . , 
: ; used tIreelyv Det en meais ut 
; must be t sympathet : 
‘ in restr | i~mount t leaitime. 
| intelligent r 4] 
: lo increase the caloric value of the 
et ee the res oO t elve i SixX- . “ 
; ‘ lige A . I tternoon glass of milk (160 calo- 
nN < DOY i ) e¢€ ~ Re 
ax ries) one might add 1 egg volk (60 
ir to | eight $s 1s ore thar , ' : ' 
’ ; . ( ories) and 1 tablespoontul of malted 
1S > é \ | oO " “s : 
1 k IU ¢c ores ) S increases the 
» & t ng ene 11 ew : 
. ' : | , calories by about 59 per cent, without 
ne layer of muscle and a des Pes, ieee Barr 
. ‘ . ’ ( "eandiy ncreasing the DUIK; If Mm- 
ye wount ot tat me s the additi 1 - 1 } 1 
’ ] } st 1 of the ilted milk 1 level table- 
+ nN Ve Tlé _ T l re 1 ° "1 . 
: ‘ oon of | t Mik Sugal 1S added 
tte¢ MOUuUNndsS a veat He 1 ist Ve , } 1 1 1 
1) Ion) 1: : to the milk d ege the results are 
‘ yalat diet yu ‘ ‘ 7 
. : es ohtly nage $0 «calories ) if a 
( ( ( es to turt the ra 1 Z 
] 7 ] t unded tablespoon ot etened con- 
il out of wi iv. construc 
; , 1 densed mill 100 calories) is added 
5 Reali swe and to furnis! e fue ; : . 
. n place of the malted milk. the calories 
enough exerc to grow u “ere: , * 
: —— the cup of plain milk will be almost 
Ss al to develop re ¢ ) nation 11 
doubled. 
ne and muscle 
Active bovs o | es may need (2) Dried fruit, such as figs, apri- 
a ‘ the f in -+ cots and stuffed prunes, or molasses 
e known to u n a candy, or honev may be used as after 
odeutters working t! lumbe meal sweets. They all are valuable for 
: 1 . ] on _ —_ 1 . 
; ry relati huge amount ot their mineral elements as well as their 
mg oo y 
vod must be given with e, so as to. calories, and so have an advantage over 
eguard the digestive tract If the the usual sugar candies. In especially 
, : 1 oe Rea wes : 
yume eaten d tte aav 1S € essive dithcult cases lactose mav be used for 
= a all may be unduly weetening fruit juices and desserts in- 
stret 1 with the consequence that (Continucd on page 38) 
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EVAPO 


n Ihe Good Old Days 


N the days of wood-burning stoves 
children had a lot of chores to do— 


bringing in the wood and hoeing the 





garden, and sometimes milking the cow. 
Many people think that was very good 
for them. But they have many things 
to-day that are better guarantees of health 


and sturdy growth. 


We Now Know 

We've learned the way, for example, 
make more sure that they get. all the 
milk they ought to have, and we know 
how to be absolutely sure that their milk 
is always pure and safe and wholesome. 
The modern mother has richer, safer 
milk on her pantry shelf, than anybody 


had when every family kept a cow. 


For Better Food 


On cereals and desserts for 





Evaporated Milk, sterilized in sealed 7 the children, you can use as 
cans, concentrated—more than twice as much of it as you will. You 
rich as ordinary milk—enables you to put more know that it is good for them. You know it 
milk in their cooked food. Rich enough to-use can bring no danger to them. 


in place of cream, it is more wholesome than " ; 
; : a Convenient — Economical 
cream, because its richness consists of a@// the , cate ’ 
ee - You will like Evaporated Milk, too, for the 

food substances of milk—the substances which ; he ji 
convenience and economy of it. It keeps fresh 
make milk—wot cream—the most nearly perfect : 
:' and sweet on your pantry shelf, any quantity 
of all foods. Because the cream never sepa- ' ; , 
;, you need to meet any demand you have for 
rates, Evaporated Milk, diluted to suit the “4 ‘ : 
; cream or milk. It costs less than half as much 

cooking use, gives to food the whole-milk 

; as cream. For every milk use it costs no 
richness which health requires. 4 ae 
more—in many places less—than ordinary milk. 





Always Safe ( Let us send you, without cost, our ) 
Because Evaporated Milk is sterilized, it is | “Eating for Efficiency” and other book- 
absolutely safe—free always from anything that | tie woke, Fey the superiority of 
can harm health. For baby’s bottle it is as | Evaporated Milk for every cream and 
safe and as easily digested as mother’s milk. ( milk use. J 





ATED MILK 


ICHER~ SAFER: MORE CONVENIENT - MORE ECONOMICAL THAN ANY OTHER MILK 
VAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION’ FT] aL a ae & E es ie 231 SO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO ILL 
a : < 

a KEEPS FRESH AND SWEET ON YOUR PANTRY SHELF P 


Loe on 


s. »'S_ 3’ s.. be 23’ S 5’ 


Cs one | 
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How "7 : — 
to Make All | 
Children Relish Milk 


CHOOL and health officials have 


~ —% 


discovered that children who 
ordinarily “turn up their noses” at 


milk, drink it with the greatest 
relish when served with Stone’s 
Straws. It’s as much of a treat as 


drinking “soda.” 
It’s so easy to keep Stone’s Straws 
in the house for serving milk to 
children and for serving with other 
drinks, too. The 10c Home Pack- 
age contains several weeks’ supply. 
Stone’s Straws also prevent 
gulping, thereby aiding digestion. 
Machine made, they're absolutely 
sanitary. Get the Home Package 
today at your druggist’s. 
STONE STRAW 


General Offices : 


CORPORATION 
Washington, D. C. 


“Made in Washington—the Nation's Capital” 


STONES 
anitary 


STRAWS 


' s 
& — 





( 





~ 


Get this Home Package 
at Your Druggist’s — 10c 








Training the Appetite 
(Continued from page 36) 


stead of cane sugar. Weight for weight, 
lactose and cane sugar the 
number of calories, but much more lac 
can be used, for the sweetening 
power is less, and it has the added ad 
vantage of being much less fermentable 
than cane sugar. 

(3) Of all foods, fats give the most 
calories for a definite weight. But be- 
cause they tend to delay the digestive 
process, it is well to the 
which are most easily digested—those 
in emulsified form, as cream or 
dressing, and those of low melting point, 
as butter or crisp thin bacon. hey are 
best used with bread and cereals or 
vegetables. Rich gravies, meats and 
pastries should be used very sparingly. 

(4) Cereals, puddings and home- 
made breads may have their nutritive 
qualities enhanced by the addition of 
dried milk, fruits, nuts or eggs. Instead 
of adding dried milk, cereals may be 


give same 


tose 


choose ones 


salad 


cooked in milk instead of water; and 
many cereal puddings cooked in the 
oven may have the milk concentrated 


in them during the cooking process. 

(5) Brown sugar, maple sugar, pure 
cane molasses or honey on a slice of 
bread and butter may increase its cal- 
orie value from one-third to one-half 
A handful of raisins, to eat with plain 
bread and butter may double the calor 
ies. Any of these combinations are 
better desserts for growing boys than 
pie or cake. Simplicity in the form in 
which foods are taken seems advantage- 
ous when comfort in digestion is sought 

A big boy of fifteen who leads an 
active outdoor life may easily need 
2800-4000 calories daily. The following 
amount of food will furnish about 3600 
calories. 


Breakfast 


Cal rics 
EA CUD GEAIBE FICE ..ccorscceccecrescecscssees 50 
nate saisanieineiaeiionn 100 
DU GEE CRE occsncscsniscncansctivresenessin 100 
'4 cup top milk ......... aaa eae 200 
2 cups cocoa (made with milk)........ 450 
<n ase he 2010) 
2 pats butter (1 tbsp. ) pecccesccsncccoecseses ° 100 
i Sa cee oe ener 1200 
Luncheon 
Calories 

1'%4 cups cream of green pea soup 
Pe ID Acid eee een ae 200 
6 saltines ...... 100 
3 slices bread (3” x 314” x 4") ...... 150 
3 pats butter (134 tbsp.)  .....cccccseccsee 150 
BO een eee eree nee 15 
i tbsp. French dressing ............... 100 

1 2-inch cube gingerbread (sour 
a a 200 
Se CR: DURTG COE orseencstnsicreccaicsonsnes 200 
pC” ere ent EEE eee ne ee 1115 

Dinner 

Calo» 

1 slice lean roast beef (5” x24” x 
1/3”) ee 
1 cup mashed potatoes suinnibaninanaiciiion 200 
cup escalloped tomatoes .......s:s0 100 
sg i nee 110 
2 pats butter (1 thsp.) ...ccccccscseenceseee 100 
ee Ee ee 100 
ie ORM. SO ICID siiccccsottsninainvessntnnsnncsane 20010) 
Be GUEEE COOMEIES sosccsvessisassicossciertineniennte 200 
I IIIEE eset, ensehicicninasbrieatsiceimanion .- 160 
ANI <a incnainbnsiinduibebaniabetieacacs 1320 





f or the 
Children ; 


Convenience for You 


Why do you try to teach your child- 
ren to like vegetables and certain other 
foods? Because they contain lime for 
the bones and teeth, iron for the blood, 
iodine to regulate the glands and vit- 
amins for growth and development. 
Then make sure that these health- 
building elements remain in the food 
by cooking with 


The 
Waterless Cocker 


Meats, vegetables and desserts cook en- 
tirely in their own natural juices. No water 
is added. Nothing is lost by evaporation, 
diluted or drained away. Children easily 
develop a liking for foods cooked this way 
—all the rich natural flavors are preserved 
to stimulate their appetites. Leading 
health authorities enthusiastically endorse 
this cooker as ideal. 

The Waterless Cooker means far less 
time in the kitchen. It gives you extra 
hours for recreation. Put the entire meal 
in the cooker at one time, turn the burner 
low and forget it. Food will not scorch or 
burn. Leave the house, go shopping or to 
a matinee. On your return dinner is ready 
—deliciously cooked. 


Hitchen Crafl Makes Good Food Better™ 


THE KITCHEN CRAFT CO., 
HEALTH HILL WEST BEND, WIS. 


Division of West Bend Aluminum Co. 





Not Sold in Stores. 
hen Craft I ts ar 


Nt ( 4 ton 








Waterless Cooker. Please 


lar rest The 
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Lage six-months-old James wants 
to chew he finds plenty to chew 
on. In spite of the best efforts of modern 
germ-fearing mothers he munches pretty 
constantly on the silver rattles and rub- 
ber rabbits and mother-of-pearl ele- 
phants that civilization has devised 
for his amusement. The teeth- 
ing infant wants to chew and 
he chews—everything he can 
lay his hands on! 

But when James is goin’ 
on-three and has, at last, a 
mouthful of teeth all ready 
for his real job of chewing food—alas, 
poor James! He gets so little encourage- 
ment! ... Upon the family table he finds 
far too few foods that he can chew. 
Civilization has made mankind's diet 
almost exclusively soft—and disaster 
has followed! 

Do you realize how great this disaster 
is? Listen to these facts: 

National investigation shows that 
among the classes of defects observed 
in school children, that of dental defects 
is not only larger than any other but 
larger than all the others combined. 

Lack of proper chewing, due to the 
excess of soft foods in our diet, is respon- 
sible for much of the tooth decay and 
gum disease so prevalent today. 

Jaw deformities, malocclusion and 
crowding of permanent teeth are often 
the direct outcome of the young child's 
failure to develop the facial bones and 
muscles by sufficient chewing. 

Your dentist will corroborate these 
facts. He will advise you to include in 
your chiid’s daily diet some 
foods that must be chewed. 
And the chances are that 
Grape-Nuts will rank high 
among the foods he specif- 
ically recommends. 





(jrape-Nuts is one of the Post Health 
Products, which include alsoInstant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
Flak s and P yst’s Bran Choc la 
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Bring up a child 
in the way 


he should chew! 





For Grape-Nuts is a food famous for 
the benefit it brings to teeth. Itsdelicious 
golden kernels, so tempting in their nut- 
like flavor, have a crispness all their 
own. An irresistible crispness! Chil- 
dren —and grown-ups too— want to 
chew Grape-Nuts. And from its daily 
use their teeth and gums get the kind 
of vigorous exercise that helps to ward 
off so many dental ills. 

Don't think, though, that exercise is 
the only benefit Grape-Nuts bestows. 
The splendid nourishment it contains 
helps to build sound teeth, and makes 
important contributions to the health 
of the whole body. Grape-Nuts supplies 
phosphorus for teeth and bones; iron 
for the blood; proteins for muscle and 
body-building; dextrins, maltose and 
other carbohydrates for heat and energy; 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of 
appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts is an admirably balanced 
ration. 

Will you try it tomorrow morning? 
Remember—tt is ready-to-serve—pre- 
pared by a special baking process that 
makes it one of the easiest foods in the 
world to digest .. . Your grocer has it, 
of course. Perhaps, though, you will 
wish to accept the following offer: 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts and a 


booklet on children’s teeth—free! 





‘MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
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MOTHERS WHOSEW 





‘BABETTE 


Aigpitot io | 


lwastagree 


The beautiful juvenile 
garments of BABETTE you buy in the 
shops suggest so many other things that 
you, yourself, could make from this ex- 
ceptional fabric ... at least that is what 
hundreds of mothers throughout the 
country have told us. So we have made 
our sturdy all-silk BABETTE available to 
you by the yard at the silk counter. 


Ask for it by name, and learn its surpris- 
ingly moderate price. If your favorite 
store has not yet ordered BABETTE, 
send its name to us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


“Their Shopping Adventures” is 
an interesting little booklet con- 
taining a delightful story for the 
children and many practical hints 
for mothers on dressing children 
over two years of age. It is sent, 
together with a swatch of silk 
large enough for a hand- peg 


kerchief, in return 


e opr’ 
for the coupon be- \ qe sents 
low and ten cents. naver 





| (htnaidn qrenenencnemeingetniniatate ta 


CAPITOL SILK CORP. 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 


lam enclosing herewith ten cents Please 
t oklet “Their Shopping Ad- 


entures,”’ and a swatch of Babette for a silk 
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| I buy my children’s clothing at 


Name of dealer requested 


Dealer’s address 
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“If Parents Only Knew 
( ¢ ontinued Jrom page 13) 


with interpretive comments. 
Even elementary schools have their own 
orchestras and the child who loves tak 


ing part in one is fortunate indeed. All 
I 


concerts 


these efforts should be met halfway by 
the home. 

\ very great resource to the nor- 
mally developed human being is his ap- 


preciation of art, the love of beauty ex- 
pressed in line and form and color. 
Some few there are who find fulfillment 
in the creation of this beauty, in draw- 
ing, painting, modeling, and many other 
forms of art expression. Such heights 
are not for all of us, but all of us can 
find pleasure in the artist’s work, and 
can add our bit to the sum of beauty by 
making home more attractive and life 
more livable. So we set aside a little 
time in our school day for art education, 
that we may try to discover the talents 
of the few and develop the appreciation 
of the many. We do a little drawing, a 
little painting, a little designing, a little 
landscape gardening, by way of getting 
an understanding of the underlying 
principles of form and line and color 
and we try to apply our principles to our 
every-day living by striving for attrac- 
tive effects in dress and harmonious ar- 
rangements of rooms. The children go 
forth inspired to try a different arrange 
ment of the living-room, to make a 
flower holder out of a tin can, to sweep 
away the decorations they have learned 
to scorn as ugly. Now is the time for 
parents to remember that children are 
more important than possessions. If it 
seems too revolutionary’ to eliminate 
grandfather’s crayon portrait and the 
fruit and fish “pieces” in the dining 
room, at least let us put them in the 
bedrooms of those who cherish them 
and substitute something all can enjoy 
in the rooms that all must use. And let 
the children experiment with their own 
rooms to their heart’s content. When 
new rugs or new wall papers are to be 
bought, let us take the children in. They 
may enlist the 
and will effort to 


teacher, delight in the 


make home 


more attractive than the 
ovies. At any rate, it will be attrac 
tive to come back to. 


HE movies have much to answer 
for in contributing to cl 


linquency by 


apriory s de 
suggesting che and talse 
standards of living. It 1s important that 
children be protected trom th 
the cooperation of parents \ 
stand 


, 1 
1ONS which 
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readv to help } ie an gilin 2 + a ee 
acy to heip Dy Censorship andewise se- 
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ition, 


some as the 


1e movies 


lection. 
are a Ile “passive” 
though not nearly so whole 
kind of playing that calls 


~~ 


recre; 


tor ictive partici ipation. (Once in two 


or three weeks is a large movie allow 
ance. 
fo 
\s children grow 


tion takes the form of 


lances, it becomes a pr 


older and TecTea 
parties and 
oblem to 
aan trom snatching too eagerly at the 
new delight, and turning h 
dissipation. It is a 
this recreation 
and Saturday 
amount, 


onest fun into 


rule to allow 
only on Friday 
y evenings \ proper 
however, should be encouraged. 


wise 


sort of 
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Mothers prefer 
PY REX 


T.M, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


nursing bottles 








Won't break in heating or sterilizing 


veRY mother knows the an- 

noyance of losing a feeding 

when ordinary nursing bottles 

break. Just when the bottle is needed 

most! That’s why more and more 

women insist on PYREX Nursing Bot- 

tles—so much safer than the usual 
kind. 

For PYREX Nursing Bottles can be 
taken straight from the refrigerator 
and put right into boiling water. They 
can be held scalding hot under the 
cold water tap. Like PYREX oven- 
ware they sturdily resist severe tem- 
perature shocks. Heated or chilled— 
they do not break. 

PYREX Nursing Bottles come in the 
two shapes baby specialists approve, 
the narrow neck and wide mouth 
styles, 8-ounce size. 





There are other comforting advantages 
to PYREX Nursing Bottles. Six- sided, they 
do not easily slip nor roll. They are 
smooth inside to clean quickly. Flat- 
bottomed to stand firmly. The ounces and 
half-ounces are plainly marked. 

Order pyrex Nursing Bottles from your 
druggist today. Mothers everywhere pre- 
fer them. Made by the makers of PyREX 


ovenware, Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. 2. 
Won’t break in cooling 


In the two shapes 

baby specialists ap- 

prove—narrow neck | He | 
and wide mouth I ii Hy ble 
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This social intercourse is felt by the 
school to be so essential a part of every 
child's training for life that clubs and 
class parties are provided for as con- 
scientiously as anything else in the cur- 
riculum. It is only by practice that we 
learn the art of getting the largest pos- 
sible measure of satisfaction from our 
associations with others. This practice 
the home should help the school to pro- 
\ de. 

Perhaps the highest form of recrea- 
tion is the avocation, some form of work 
other than the regular vocation, which 
is pursued for pleasure. The business 
man turns gardener, pianist, or me- 
chanic in his leisure hours; the office 
stenographer paints or embroiders or 
raises chickens. Children will often show 
a surprising ability and proficiency in 
work done for fun. When Jack buys a 
ghostly car for two dollars and stays 
home from the ball game to work on it 
until he actually makes it when 
Molly spends the afternoon making a 
“cat house” out of a big pasteboard box, 
and it turns out to be acceptable to the 
kitten, the wise parent will give thanks, 
and continue to provide the materials. 

The school, then, recognizes the im- 
portance of teaching through play, and 
of providing for the worthy use of leis- 
ure time by developing an appreciation | 
of the best literature, drama, music, and 
art. The home may cooperate by en- 
couraging play, by providing play ma- 
terials and joining in the play, by taking 
children to good movies, theaters, and 
concerts, by seeing that they have a 
fair allowance of parties and _ social 
caieties, and by furthering all sorts of 
work activities in which the children en- | 
cage for recreation. 


ao 
go, 








Music for Children 


(Continued from page 34) 


Phonograph Records 





\lother Goose Songs 

Columbia (10006-D) ........ J5 
The Little Shoemaker and Other 

Songs 

Columbia (10007-D) ........ i § 
lwelve Mother Goose Songs 

V tetet CHOY occucccncecrs 7 pe 
Songs of Birds and Animals 

V cebai - CBIBRD). .cccccwcssccs re 
Songs of Birds and Flowers 

l’ictor (20617 ) TEEETLULTLLi.L 75 
\lother Goose Songs 

Vector (USGI ) accccccsceces 75 

Song Books 

lie Most Porputar MorTHer 

Goose Soncs—lllustrated, pub- 

lished by Hinds, Hayden and 

/ ldredqe ce ee O06 02 0 Os BEE OS ] 25 

ILTS AND Lyrics (Riley & Gavy- 

nor), published by Clayton F, 

POU GA. di nascteiwendn xed 1.25 
SONGS OF THE CHILD Wortp 

(Riley & Gaynor), published by 

fone Chere CG. 6cccccn dcacs 1.00 
\rt Sonc Cycries (Miessner), 

published by Silver Burdett & 

CRE a cad Sie thelial a ati de 1.60 
Soncs oF CuitpHoop, published 

CR te oe er 68 








PRETTY, PRACTICAL FABRICS 
FOR CHILDREN 
WHOSE MOTHERS APPRECIATE STYLE 


Everrast Fabrics make the smartest 
little frocks imaginable—and how they 
wash! After countless tubbings they 
are bright as the day they were bought. 
Every Everfast Fabric is fast to sun- 
light, fast to washing, fast to every- 
thing. It is tested and protected by the 
famous Everfast money-back guarantee. 

Here are just the fabrics for mothers 
who want their children to be always 
healthy, fresh looking and attractive. 
These are perfect fabrics, too, for busy 
mothers who must trust the laundering 
of the little dresses to someone else. 
There are Playtime Prints in colors 
bright and gay. There are dimities 
sprinkled with tiny geometric designs 
and flowers. There is every plain color 
you could wish for, in Gingham Cloth, 


Ever 


Suiting, and other Everfast weaves. 

Almost every good store sells Ever- 
fast Fabrics. Ask to see the new designs 
for spring. The name Everfast is on 
the selvage of every genuine Everfas: 
Fabric. If your store does not sell Ever- 
fast Fabrics, write to us and we will di- 
rect you to one that does. N. Erlanger, 
Blumgart & Company, Inc., 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Ordinary 






fabric Reproduction of Everfast and 

~we Ordinary fabric before i 

= after being boiled with wast 

ing soda. Note the ie not 

Everfast the slightest change in the 
Fabric color of Everfast 


GuarRaANTEE: If any Everfast Fabric 

fades, will refund 

through your dealer, not only the pur 

chase price of the material, but the mak- 
ing cost of the garment as well. 


fast 


for any reason, we 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Fabrics 
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“His 


Mother’s Choice” 


“Young Man, Y ow’re 
Pinched for Speeding” 
What a thrill! .. 


months-old-baby 
SAFETY-WALKER! 


to watch your seven- 
“stepping-out” in the 


Young mothers have quickly grasped the 
vital benefits of this new scientifically-built 
baby-tender. Baby’s back must be pro 
ected from sudden jolts. Baby’s legs must 
be carefully guarded against over-strain 
Baby's weight must be kept evenly balanced 


in every position. You can secure all these 
exclusive advantages for your baby only 
with 

va & \RISP rR ren 

4 ABRAN U isis 
And in addition, SAFETY-WALKER keeps 
aby off the floor, out of drafts, and * 
of mischief. Rubber-bound all around, i 


mar furniture. The Ris 
in diameter (an exclusive feature) 
assuring baby every protection. The seat 
swings free, thus adjusting itself to every 
movement. The back-rest is beautifully 
upholstered in padded Spanish Art Leather. 


‘annot scratch or 
is wide 


foot-rest, and a 
that instantly con- 
into an attractive, 
which folds 


is also a removable 
long, removable handle 
verts SAFETY-WALKER 
colorful perambulator 
when not in use, 
in a very small space. 


There 


and can be stored away 
Write for details. 


If your dealer 
cannot supply 
the genuine and 
guaranteed 
SAFETY - WALKER, 
write to us. We 
will ship direct, 
with privilege 





SAFETY-WALKER with foot 
of return if you rest attached 
are not alto- 
gether satisfied 
after a week's 
trial, 


Sarety-WaLkeEr folded flat 


THE ROCKAWAY 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


533-535 East Fifth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 








42 Cc 








flat | 








How Children Acquire Race 
Prejudices 
(Continued from page 


24) 


markedly depart from the home 
dards; during early adolescence, coin- 
bativeness ; in later adolescence, a sense 
of competition and, in the case of girls, 
return of fear of those who do not 
“belong” to their class socially. 

Sometimes the miscellaneous lessons 
that have, almost unconsciously, been 
absorbed from the environment in 
earlier childhood, are by the more in- 
telligent adolescent, subjected to ques- 
tioning: Why are Negroes barred from 
school? Are the Chinese like the per- 
sons in the Sunday School pageant or 
like the street crowd in the news reel ? 
Will a history textbook written in 1918 
really tell me the truth about the Ger- 
mans or the Turks? Should I take my 
idea of Jews from the comic strips or 
from the Cohens and other families of 
school fellows whom I know quite well ? 
He observes, moreover, that there is no 
agreement even in the ‘Gcliberate teach- 
ings about other races and peoples to 
which he is exposed; that school and 
home and church and neighborhood and 
playground have varying and sometimes 
conflicting attitudes toward other groups 
or toward the factor of racial differ- 
ences itself. And in this fact lies the 
possibility of a truly educational dis- 
cipline. 

The remedy for objectionable rz 
prejudices is not a more vigorous ef- 
fort on the part of parents or teachers 
to make their viewpoint win over others 
in the conditioning of the young mind, 


stan- 


ice 


but to watch more carefully over the 
educational process itself. No matter 
what our own attitude on this matter 
of race relations may be, surely we are 
more interested in making our children 
capable of forming their own judg- 
ments, and of forming them _ intelli- 


gently, than in handing on to them our 
own, however dear these may be to us. 
And likewise, in trying to educate our 
children for moral responsibilities in 
human relationships, we shall concern 
ourselves more with methods that will 


render their minds flexible, agile, and 
capable of functioning even in a 


crisis. We shall concern ourselves not 
with ways to combat obnoxious propa- 
ganda by counter-propaganda, but with 
the question how to make our children 
immune against all propaganda. In- 
stead of trying to impress them with 
our experiences and the lessons we have 
learned from them, we shall try to help 
them develop skill, honesty, resource- 
fulness, courage in facing their own 
experiences and in expressing what they 
learn from them in a wholesome way. 





A Distinction 


ELISABETH 


by 
When a puppy has a bone 
He keeps it as his very own 
And stands and gobbles it alone. 


BURROWES 


\ child with something good to eat 
Puts on his bib and takes a seat 
And asks his friends to share his treat. 


| 





| 








Nature gave baby a breast — 


Hygeia does likewise ; 


hence, weaning is easy 


No funnel, no brush re- 


quired. Look for one ring on 


the breast; and two rings on 
the food-cell. Avoid misfits. 


BREAST 
oe” NIPPLE 
ONE RING ——> 
COVER 
4 







THE SAFE NURSING BOTTLE 


Sales Representatives, Harold FP. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
Belmont Bidgz., 


We will send you baby booklet or food-cell! 
| cover. Mark the one you want and mail to us. 
0 Booklet 0 Cover. Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


Recommended by Baby Specialists 
F Comfort, Convenience. Safety 


FOOD 
}+CELI 


Madison Ave. & 34th St., N. Y. ’ 


»., 1212 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 











and 
SEDAN 


or COUPE 


i 





Gordon Motor Crib or Bassinet, 
fortable 


worry 


attractive, 


hood 


removable for use in home, hotel or camp 
age or train trips 
the vear rounc 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
or by mail. 


a safe and com- 
18 months! No 
Strongly made and 
absorbs all shocks Folding 
screws in upholstery—instantls 
Folds for stor- 
Thousands used by delighted mothers 
A model for every car, $3.50 and up 
At dealers 
Send coupon now for illustrated folder 


such 
way to carry babies up to 
or tired arms for mother. 
can’t upset, 


No_ nails or 





GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO., 
Dept. 3H, 8 Bridge St., 
Without obligation, 





New York. 


please send illustrated folder; also 


name of nearest dealer. 


Name 


Address 
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Art for the Child’s Sake 


(Continued from page 17) 


handles, capable of a good fat stroke. 
lor paper, there are many possibilities 
nd none of them need be expensive. 
Unglazed wrapping paper makes a fine 
hackground. The local newspaper of- 
tice will sell blank news proof in quan- 
tities. The chief requisite is that the 
heets be large, for children can cut 
off bits as small as they want tor a 
definite purpose, but no amount of 
smeared paste will convert sheets that 
are too small into satisfactory large 
ones. 

Small children are the real primitives. 
[hey see things flat, in terms of two 
dimensions. ‘They have an endless de- 
sire to touch and to feel, to sense the 
bulk of things and to get a perception 
if the third dimension through actual 
handling. This is why they learn so 
much from modeling clay. 

lhe two materials have their different 
idvantages. Clay can be painted, and 
it can also be baked, though firing kilns 
are scarcely in the equipment of the 
usual home. Plastilene, on the other 
hand, does not dry out, and can be used 
over and over again, squeezed down to 

fat ball, patted into any desired shape. 
Rabbits and teapots and dolls and houses 

—the transmigration of souls that goes 
on in a single lump of plastilene during 
. play hour would dazzle the most hard- 
working of Buddhists. 

Child psychology has uncovered some 
of the ways by which children grow, 
some of the paths by which they acquire 
knowledge and understanding, and it 
is through following these paths, and 
offering understanding and help at criti- 
cal moments that parents can be valu- 
able aids instead of obstacles in the 
path. There is no need for a mother to 
lament the fact that she is no artist, and 
therefore can be of no assistance in 
teaching her child to draw. It is pos- 
sible that the worst thing in the world 
for him would be lessons in drawing. 
Give him materials, let him work out 
his own ideas, and until he is ten or 
twelve he probably will be vastly pleased 
with his own creations. 


I l is not until the beginning of ado- 
lescence that children start to ques- 
tion their own skill, to feel that lack 
of sureness and wondering. 
Then, if they are to be artists, they will 
search for someone to show them this 
or that. They will look at the work of 
other artists and study out how this was 
done, or why that was left out. And 
if they are not to be artists they will 
hift to another medium of expression, to 
mechanics, or cooking, or shop-keeping. 

\dolescence is the period when ques- 
tioning takes a new turn, when children 
ant to know what has gone on in the 
past, what someone else has done, how 
an older person has met, and solved, a 
similar problem. This is the time when 
history fascinates, when museums are 


sense of 


seen in the light of treasure houses. 
But, until children are ten or twelve, 
appreciation of art will come through 
Plastilene or clav in which to 
model, paint and big sheets of paper for 
their pictorial inventiveness—these are 


doing. 


the materials with which they may come 
to an understanding of Picasso and 
Mestrovic, Valezquez and Michelangelo. 

Aside from the actual handling of the 
visions and the materials of art, there 
are two problems which glare at a 
mother who is truly anxious that her 
children shall develop real artistic ap- 
preciation. One is the question of her 
attitude toward their work, the other 
concerns the material things with which 
they should be surrounded. 

Intelligent interest in the children’s 
work is really the keynote of the truly 
desirable attitude; that, and a determi- 
nation not to thrust too perfect adult 
standards on them while they are devel- 
oping, and finding their own artistic 
feet. If Martin is so engrossed in draw- 
ing the tail of his dog that it stretches 
nearly across the paper, leaving the rest 
of the animal to be crowded into a few 
inches, an ordinary mother will say, 
“Mercy, Martin, that tail is much too 
long.” But a wise one will nod, and 
ask artlessly, “Did his tail look that long 
to you?” 

The first is adult criticism, and creates 
an instant feeling of inadequacy on the 
part of the child. The second is inter- 
est, and a question that stirs Martin 
to closer observation. 


BOUT children’s general surround- 
ings, there are all sorts of con- 
flicting theories. One group advocates 
beauty in them, so that the child may 
absorb a love of it as he takes in fresh 
air and sunshine. Another that 
bare walls and rough furniture are the 
best surroundings, because they give 
the child a chance to exercise his own 
creative ability and to develop his skill 
in the process of decorating them. Per- 
haps the truth of this controversy, like 
the truth of so many others, lies between 
the two extremes. 
These new theories of the way to- 
ward art appreciation may or may not 


Says 


produce great artists. The new way 
has two distinct advantages—the chil- 
dren have rare fun in following their 


own inventions, and they do produce 
pictures and bits of modeling which are 
amazing. Fresh and vigorous in their 
approach, they achieve a beauty of color, 
a sense of composition, and an origi- 
nality of conception which delight and 
astonish older artists. 

The foundations of the new way are 
sound. The method realizes that true 
art is never an anemic excrescence on 
existence, but an expression of life it- 
self. It applies this knowledge in giving 
scope for the development of the innate 
creative abilities of children. They 
may produce nothing which is in accord 


ance with conventional standards, they 
may throw into the ash-can an older 
generation’s most cherished knick 


knacks, and set up strange gods of their 
own. But their power. whether it flow- 
ers into adult artistry or is content with 
understanding and appreciation. wells 
up from the deenest springs of life. It 
accepts no outside authority, it sets up 
no hang-over hvpocrisies. It has the 
supreme merit of being truthful. 





hs 





When baby goes a-visiting and wher 
baby stays at home alway the same 
comfortable T oidé preveuts distraction. 





New and 
“Quite Perfect” 


HE advance model Toidey with 


Foot Rest is now ready. Many 

leading stores can supply you from 
stock; others will be glad to order 
specially for you. Write us if you 
have difficulty. 
This Foot Rest Toidey is the prac- 
tical working out of suggestions of 
eminent child specialists who pro- 
nounce it “Quite Perfect”. 


Foot Pressure Rest 


Toideys with Foot Rest fold as com- 
pactly as Toideys without. This 
portability combined with comfort 
and security provides baby with a 
pleasing toilet for all times and 


places. Identical equipment prevents 
distraction and protects against 
germs. 


Helps Develop Bowel 
Muscles 

Toideys are work-saving and sani- 
tary. Fit any toilet. But more than 
all else are Toideys valued for their 
help in bringing easy and ready 
elimination. Especially does this new 
Foot Rest Toidey help. Pressure of 
the baby’s feet against the rest helps 
in developing bowel muscles. 


At Fifth Month 


Toideys should be used as soon as 
baby’s back is strong enough—usually 
fifth or sixth month. The Foot Rest 
is so arranged that it will care for 
the infant (see illustration) and can 
be adjusted for use throughout the 
years when a juvenile toilet is needed 


Little Toidey, Jr., with Foot 

Rest ° ° . ° : $4.75 
Little Toide y de luxe, with 

Foot Rest . : , , 6.00 
Little Toidey, Jr. (without 

Rest ) NE tee: 3.00 
Little Toidey de luxe (with- 

out Rest) ‘ ‘ : : 5.00 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 


Gertrupve A, Mutter, Pres 


Dept. R Fort Wayne, Ind. 


4» Write for booklet, “How to Train 


AND Keep Basy RecuLar” 
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' Suit Mirae Mark 
1 * . . - 

(a HE principal purpose for 
ee putting underwear on your 


4:2 baby is to protect his health. 


Ph, You are doubly assured of 
‘safeguarding baby’s health when 
hii! you dress him in “Duofold” 
#:; knitted shirts, bands,and binders. 
ne Duofold fabric is made of two, 


thin, separate layers. The outer 
#4 layer contains Wool—for 
ii Warmth and Protection. The 
‘:; inner layer is made entirely of 
ss soft Cotton—no Wool can touch 
or irritate the tender skin. 
Here is the ideal combination 
‘* of Warmth with Absolute Com- 


“ fort—with excellent —— 
against body chill and catching 
cold. 

¢ For the sake of your little 


one’s health, dress him in Duo- 
fold. Ask your dealer for it. 
Sample of fabric and name of 
i _ local dealer sent free on request. 

% Duofold Health Underwear Co., 
a Mohawk, N. Y. 


Duofold is available in various mixtur+s 
of Wool, Silk, Rayon, Cotton, ete. 


wide t 


Duofol 


"2% Health Underwear 


e Aor babies and Children 
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Out of the Mouths of Babes 





One dollar will be paid for each original child’s saying 
published in this department 


EANNE, four and a half, had coaxed 

her mother to let her wear three- 
quarter-length hose, although it was 
rather early in the spring. The air was 
chilly and, noticing Jeanne shiver, her 
mother asked if she was cold. 

Jeanne’s teeth chattered as she re- 
plied: “Yes”—and then hastily added, 
“All but my knees.”—AMrs. O. B. K., 
Clarendon, Va. 


2 


Little Jimmy, a bright youngster of 
six, had been out in the street playing. 
\t a call from his mother he returned 
home, but imagine her surprise when 
she noticed one of his eyes black and 
swollen. “Young man,” she exclaimed 
somewhat alarmed, “where did you get 
that black eye?” 

“IT was chasing that new boy next door 
an’ I caught ’im,” was his frank reply. 
—O. M., Columbus, O. 


OTe 


Six-year-old Freddie was asked by his 
teacher: “Freddie, what did you give 
your dear little brother for Christmas, 
this year?” 

“TI didn’t have nuffin’ to give him,” 
said the wise little shaver, “but last year 
I gave him the measles.”—J. J. F., Co- 
lumbus, O. 


“eo 


The caller asked Larry the color of 
his two-day-old sister’s hair. 


After a moment's hesitation, the an- 
swer was solemnly given: “Gray !” 
“Why did you say that?” Larry’s 


aunt questioned after the visitor had 
vone. 

‘Cause,” the little fellow said 
soberly, “I didn’t want to tell her that 
she hasn’t got any hair.”—Mrs.]. M. K.., 
King City, Mo. 


Young Bobby gazed at his reflection 
in the mirror. 

“That's me!” he said cheerfully. 

“No, Bobby, vou should say, “That is 
I,’” corrected his mother. 

“Well,” answered Bobby emphatically, 
after another glance into the mirror. 
“It may look like ‘I’ to you but it looks 
like ‘me’ to me!”—Mrs. A. R., High- 
land Park, Ill. 

“~~ 

One day little Katheryn’s grandma 
came to see them. Her mother had 
callers and Katheryn wanted to intro 
duce Grandma to them, so she said: 
“This is Grandma, one of our girl 
friends.”-—Mrs. B. W’. L., St. Louis, Mo. 

et 

Erma was Grandpa’s favorite, and 
when he took her little cousin on his 
lap, Erma watched them a moment 
thoughtfully and then whispered in 
Grandpa’s ear: 

“Take me up, Grandpa, and let Jean 
sit on herself.”—Mrs. A. M. M., Lidger- 
wood, N. dD. 

CT 

David came back from the circus just 

brimming over with excitement. 


“Oh, Mama!” he exclaimed. “I 
threw some of my peanuts down on 
the ground by the elephant and he 


sucked them up with his vacuum clean- 
er.”"—Mrs. M. R. L., Harrisonburg, Va. 
“~~ 


Young Neil was about to enter his 
house carrying a dead mouse by the 
tail when his neighbor caught sight of 
him. 

“What are you going to do with that 
mouse, son?” asked the neighbor. 

“I’m going to take this in to mother 
and she will give me a dime to take it 
out,” answered the boy. 

Mrs. C. G. B., Queens Village, N. Y. 








HILDREN, The Magazine for 

Parents, accepts only advertise- 

ments of reliable products, ac- 
curately described. 

In passing on advertised products 
and the claims made for them, Cui- 
DREN uses the same high standards as 
in selecting its editorial material. 

In applying these standards in con- 
nection with the advertisements, CHIL- 
DREN has the experienced advice of 
Anne Pierce, one of its associate edi- 
tors, who was formerly editor of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, where the 
Federal Food and Drugs Act is ad- 
ministered, then associate editor with 
Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health of Good 








A Statement about the Advertising 
Policy of this Magazine 


President, The Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc. 


Housekeeping Magazine, and for eight 
years director of the New York Her- 
ald-Tribune Institute. In addition, 
special cases are referred to the ex- 
perts along various lines on the Ad- 
visory Editorial Board. The facilities 
of the Testing Laboratories of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, are 
also available when further investiga- 
tion concerning new products is 
necessary. 

Readers are urged to co-operate with 
us in making this carefully protected 
advertising of greater benefit to all, 
by writing to us about their experi- 
ences with advertised products, wheth- 
er favorable or otherwise, and by 
reporting any new or specialized uses 
to which these products may be put. 


Georce J. Hecut 
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Helping Your Child to 
Help Himself 


(Continued from page 22 


warmer and the child can get them on 
more easily. No task is harder tor 
him than to try to fit each finger into 
its respective place. 

The way to avoid a winter of tugging 
and pulling at overshoes, is to buy those 
with the widest opening you can find. 
They should not be too big, of course, 
if you would avoid clumsiness. In 
galoshes, zipper openings have again 
proved a blessing to mothers, especially 
if one buys the better qualities that do 
not stick. 

How we mothers used to sigh for a 
one-piece, outdoor, winter play gar- 
ment! Something that combined coat 
and leggings, that was warm yet light 
in weight, that was damp-proof and 
that fastened with a zipper fastening. 
We investigated several on the market, 
but found that they were not quite warm 
enough, or were of such heavy canvas 
that they gave the child too little ven- 
tilation. But every year the models are 
better. Some day the millenium will 
arrive when, instead of outfitting our 
children with a dozen different sweat- 
ers, coats and leggings, they will be 
able to get themselves quickly and easily 
into a one-piece, outdoors play suit. 


T hardly seems necessary to add that 

the most valuable result in teaching 
a child to dress himself is the training 
it gives him. Every normal child has 
a great deal of instinctive desire to help 
himself. It is our place as parents to 
foster this precious instinct and not 
smother it by helping the child too much. 
In the beginning it will be necessary 
to use much patience and understand- 
ing. He may have to be shown many 
times just how to pull a button through 
a button-hole. Study him while he is 
doing it and try to learn just where his 
difficulties lie. The Montessori method 
for teaching children to button and lace 
is very helpful. It consists of a small 
wooden frame holding the two pieces 
of cloth which are either to be buttoned 
or laced together. It could be easily 
made at home. 

Everywhere manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and research departments of great 
universities are turning their attention 
to this phase of child care. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago plans to work out 
some interesting problems this year in 
children’s clothing. Their object is to 
find out just what kinds of suits and 
dresses are easiest for children to ad- 
just and most comfortable for them to 
wear. The buyers of several mammoth 
department stores have assured me that 
we have only to tell them what we do 
and do not want in children’s clothing. 
They are willing to spread the markets 
of the world before us for us to choose 
from. One manufacturer, who repre- 
sented a large group of manufacturers, 
said, “We have been working in the 
dark too long. We want the mother 


who buys clothing for her children to 
realize some of our problems, but we 
want most of all to study and under- 
stand hers.” 


| 








An important message to you 


about the EFFICIENCY 
of VITA GLASS 


bY behvim Glass—the remarkable win- 


dow glass that admits the health- 


| ful ultra-violet rays of sunlight—is 








open to the most searching investi- 
gation. 

The proof of its value is so con- 
clusive that Vita Glass is now being 
installed in hun- 
dreds of Amer- 
ica’s leading 
homes, hospi- 
tals, schools, 
apartment 
housesand office 
buildings. 

All claims 
made for Vita 
Glass are based 
on actual results 
...on scores of 
experiences 
here and in Eng- 
land, where in 1924 Vita Glass was 
discovered and developed. 

The facts prove beyond all ques- 
tion that Vita Glass at all times trans- 
mits a sufficient volume of the vital 
ultra-violet rays for all health 
purposes. 


Vita Glass is used in 
15 stories of the new 
Equitable Trust Co. 
Building, New York. 


After weathering, transmission 
power stays constant 


All glasses, from exposure, lose some 
of their ability to transmit visible and 
invisible light. This phenomenon is 
called “solarization.” This process 
diminishes some of the transmission 
ability of Vita Glass during the first 
few weeks, but after that its trans- 
mission power stays Constant and is 
more than ample to supply a suff- 
cient volume of ultra-violet rays for 
every health purpose. This has been 
proven conclusively by all experi- 
ences and tests with Vita Glass over 
a period of years. 

Biological tests conducted under 
the auspices of the Council on Phys- 
ical Therapy of the American Medi- 
cal Association prove that, even in 
winter, Vita Glass admits a sufficient 
amount of ultra-violet rays to prevent 
development of rickets—that dreaded 
disease of childhood. Furthermore, 
the general health effects were such 
as to show a material gain in weight 


under Vita Glass as compared to 
ordinary glass. 


Statements based on visible... 
provable results 


The facts about Vita Glass are not 
based on theory, but on actual re- 
sults— visible, provable results — 
upon the health of actual people: 

School children in Seesiiwich, Eng- 
land, who in a ten-months’ test in- 
creased their height and weight and 
decreased by 40 per cent absences 
due to illness. 

Fathers, mothers and children in 
their homes, who are enjoying the 
tonic, invigorating effect of Vita 
Glass just as much today as they did 
two years ago, when it was first 
installed. 

Patients in hospitals, whose re- 
covery has been hastened. Hundreds 
of grateful patients enjoy its bene- 
ficial effects today. 

The facts are yours for the asking. 
We want you to have the complete 


Vita Glass Solarium at Brown's 
Physical Training Farm, Garri- 
son, N. Y. Mr. Brown says, 
“The daily sunbath under 
Vita Glass is a necessary 
part of our bealth-re- 
storing routine.” 








story, including a record of many 
convincing biological tests. We also 
want to tell you about some of our 
important installations. 

Fill in the coupon today. Vita 
Glass can be purchased through all 
glass dealers or direct from the Vita- 
glass Corporation, 50 East 42d 
Street, New York. 





Vitaglass Corporation, 50 E. 42d St., 
New York (A. 3) 

Gentlemen: Please send me interesting facts 
about Vita Glass. 


Name == es inion 


Street 





City __. State 


a 
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CHILDRENS /) UNDERWEAR 


Consider their comfort 


Active. growing children need the 
kind of underwear that doesn't 
bind—that allows the greatest com- 
fort and yet is sturdy enough to 
stand the daily wear and tear. 





During the 
millions o! 


forty-two years, 
have found 


past 
mothers 


Nazareth Underwear to be the 
ideal kind for infants, boys and 
virls. Young mothers can safely 


profit by the experience of older 
ones by asking for the right kind 
of children’s underwear by name— 
insist on having Nazareth. 


; 

Retailers are now showing the new : 
Nazareth spring styles. Look for 
the Nazareth label. 

: 

; 

4 

; 





















Style L. U., illus 


weight, knitted union suit 

boy or girl. Taped front, back and s 

Non-rusting pin-tubes. Pearl buttons 

flat se s | ed butt s where ne 

Dine or S¢ to prevent tear 
tt ive | ing at neck and 


14-15. Retails at 


Sizes 2 to 13, special 
TE 


for Catalog 


Write 
: Nazareth Un- 


if ou are ible to get 
de ilers, 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 
366 Bro: Dept. C, New York City 
Mills at Nazareth, Pa. 
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What Is Malnutrition? 
(Continued from page 9) 


who were below the average weight for 
height in September as in February, 
with its shorter days and five hours 
daily of school. 

Having allowed for these influences 
which may affect growth without caus 
ing malnutrition, it is time to consider 
those factors which do most certainly 
contribute to a state of malnutrition. 

The first thing that everyone thinks 
of in this connection is, of course, food. 
What part does food play in the nutri- 
tional problem? Certainly a large and 
important ene. Our children must have 
the right food, properly prepared, eaten 
and assimilated. 

But the very fact that food is the 
most important factor in the nutritional 
problem makes it too easy for the lay- 
man to assume that it is the only factor. 
No amount of good food will make a 
child well nourished if he is not in con- 
dition to make good use of that food. 

He may be suffering from physical 
defects which disturb the functioning 
of his body and make it impossible for 
him to assimilate nourishment. Such 
things as chronic cold, uncorrected eye- 
strain, or toothache or earache, or any 
other form of nervous irritation may 
well cause constant or intermittent pain, 
sufficiently severe to interfere with the 
bodily processes, especially digestion. 

Or he may be suffering from the 
poisons emanating from local foci of in- 
fection. These are most commonly 
found in teeth or tonsils, but may also 
occur in bones and joints, in intestines, 
or in sinuses. Such infections often 
secrete poisons which are absorbed by 
the blood stream and seriously handicap 
the digestive process. 

But even a consideration of these 
three major causes does not complete 
the survey. In addition to these more 
serious and obvious factors there are 
many others which frequently play an 
unrecognized and disastrous part in 
causing malnutrition. 


RESH air, for instance, is as neces- 

sary to nutrition as food. Oxygen is 
essential in order that the waste prod 
ucts of the body may be consumed and 
an anemic condition prevented. Open 
air and open window classes for physic- 
ally subnormal children are a practical 
answer to this need, as are sun baths 
given in the open when the season per- 
mits and at other times with the aid of 
window glass allowing the entrance of 
the ultra-violet rays. Where actual sun- 
light is 


scarce, artificial sunlight, by 
means of powerful lamps, can supply 
this need. Sun baths are given to small 


children as regular routine procedure. 
Fatigue also is rapidly being recog 
nized great importance in the 
study of malnutrition. It impairs the 
physiology of digestion, by weakening 
the muscle which makes up three-quar 
ters of the bulk of the digestive tube, 
so that it cannot properly do its job of 
transporting the food along the digestive 
tract. Fatigue may very frequently be 
caused or accentuated by other kinds 
of influences which are often ignored. 
Any disturbance of the child’s nervous 
system will add indirectly but surely 


as ot 

















smart New Negligee—this Breakfast Set—Cur- 


tains—Door-stop—as shown on cover of our 


newest Sewing Book, No. 18. Full instructions. 


Also over 100 new, original ideas for dresses, lin- 


gerie, accessories (sleeves, hats, collars, bags), 


thin 
all illustrated and all using 


for children, porch furnishings, novelties, etc.— 


This comes in three qualities of Silk, Lawn, Cambric, 


Percale, Gingham and Chambray. Also the new Mercer- 


, 


ized Nainsook, “‘fast to every use,’ 
gix-yard lengths. 


BIAS FOLD TAPE 


\ the following colors: Yellow 


Yale 


Orange, Emerald, Reseda, Gold 
Peach, 


anufacturers 


Dept. 833 


in 


oo 

Send 10 cents in stamps 
for this book fout March 1) and a three-yard 
e-mple of tape in fast color Percale in any one of 
‘ Laver der, Linen, 
Old Rose, Gray, Pink, Light Blue Copen, Nile, 

jue, Tan, 
ed, Brown, Navy. Also Black and White. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO, 
Orange, N. J. 


























WHAT A COMFORT TO MOTHER 


To find 
rumpled, 
Pads and 


haby peacefully 
cool, protective 


sleeping on un- 
sheeting Falco- 
Quiltopads are the waterproof 
flannel crib mats which may be kept sweet 
and clean by frequent washing and 
Come in white, pink, and blue. 
Falco-Pads and 


smooth, tied firmly 
each corner. 


+ free on all 
for rubbcr 
this FG CO products 

trade for 

roo 


in place by the tapes at 





infants 


\ BIB FOR HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


10c 
A soft rubber bib. in a daint color. easily 
slipped over baby’s head without bother of 
buttons or tapes, will be sent for 10e (to cover 


cost of mailing you please fill out the 


coupon below? 


Will 


RICHARD FALTER COMPANY 
148-156 West 23rd Street, New York City. 


Please send me a Falco baby’s bib. Iam enclosing 10¢ 


Name 

Address 

City State.... 
I usually buy my children’s clothing at 
Dealer... 

Address 


ironing. 


Quiltopads always stay 
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tc the sum total of nutritional trouble. | 

Last, and often least noticed, but by 
no means least in importance, come such 
mental factors as fear, worry, and mo- 
notony, though it must be recognized 
that monotony for the child is a differ- 
ent element than for the adult. The 
egularity and inevitability of a small 
hild’s routine day, and the lack of great 
variety in his diet would be extremely 


monotonous for the adult. This does not | 


constitute monotony for the child, but 
rather security. Lack of opportunity 


and equipment for healthful, happy ac- | 


tivity spells monotony for the child. 
such conditions may produce actual 
physical effects and play a definite part 
in the complex causes of malnutrition. 

Insofar as we have any national 
estimate of malnutrition, it has been de- 
termined by the use of the Wood 
height-weight-age tables, issued by the 
American Child Health Association. It 
tends to show, as already noted, from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent of mal- 
nutrition among American school chil- 
dren. This has never been claimed to 
be a complete analysis, but it is certainly 
ignificant. 

It remains true that the “tendency” 
to regular increase in height and weight, 
as indicated by this test, is a good index 
to health growth and nutrition, although 
t must be remembered that the rate of 
growth need not be uniform at all times 
and ages. And it assuredly remains true 
that the use of the weighing and meas- 
uring programs tor stimulating the par- 
ents’ interest in health teaching is prob- 
ibly our most effective device. (Chil- 
dren themselves need not be made con- 
scious of efforts for improving health. 
hey should be interested in activity, 
ind should benefit by their increased 


vigor. ) 


HE goal toward which every father 

and every mother of every Johnny 
strives is to have him gain health and 
vigor. What shall they do to help him? 
How shall they find out what Johnny’s 
condition is and what his need ? 

Their first step is to consult a spe- 
cialist who can, with their help, answer 
their questions about Johnny, and their 
econd step is to provide Johnny with 
the care and environment which will not 
only cure but prevent malnutrition. 

To assure the thoroughness of the 
physical examination the doctor will 
supplement it with whatever laboratory, 
X-ray, or other aids he finds he needs, 
and by a detailed analysis of the previ- 
ous health history of the child and his 
family. His protessional opinion is of 
the utmost importance and must be 
tounded upon all available data, inter- 
preted against the background of his ex- 
tensive experience and knowledge. But 
the ‘first thing to do for the child 
who shows evidence of malnutrition is 
to give him a_ physical examination. 

All this time the pediatrician and 
Johnny have been having the center of 
the stage pretty much to themselves, 
while father and mother have sat by, 
interested but silent spectators. As a 
matter of fact, any doctor will tell vou 
that their rdle of silence is more im- 
portant than they may think: for inter- 
ruptions during the examination by 


(Continued on next page) 
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Will your boy be 


as well and strong at ‘2()? 

















F course, his curly hair will be slicked down. But will his chubby 

little legs lengthen out into fine, strong, sinewy ones? Will his 
tiny baby teeth—that you guard so vigilantly — give way to good, healthy 
permanent teeth? 

The foundation of good health is started in youth—all the healthful 
habits begun in childhood are sure to carry over into later years. 

That’s why it is so important to take scrupulous care of baby’s miik 
teeth —they have such a definice effect on the later and permanent teeth. 
That’s why it’s so essential to get your children into the twice-a-day 
habit of brushing their teeth. 

Dental authorities will confirm these statements. They will also tell 
you that the only thing a dentifrice can do—is clean teeth. For cleaning 
superlatively well—Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream was designed. 

That’s why somany mothers, when they first teach their babies to 
clean their teeth, teach them to use Ribbon Dental Cream. It is not 
medicated. It is expressly and scientifically made to clean teeth clean. 
Children all like its peppermint flavor. 

If you would like to start your baby, your boy, -( 
your girl along the right path—ask your druggist 
today for Colgate’s. Or, if yom prefer, try the free Est. 1806 








sample offered in the coupon. NEW YORK 
Ka _s a vy 
Deparrmenr 2138- 
5 I » Av ! 
New York, N. Y 
Plea 1 me a sample of this cleansing j t FREI 
Clean T h Chart that can be ft | > win a t 
cis. A wT oe 
Dental authorities say that Na 
the only thing a dentifrice - 
can do is CLEAN. Colgate’s ae 
is scientifically made toci-an ; 
Ma 


teeth superlatively well 





Putting new Lest in Living 


ODERN diet hangs too many 
anchors on health. You can 
feel their drag. You live, but 

the thrill is lacking. 

Vibrant health, radiant energy depend 
upon internal behavior, And nothing 
maintains this inner cleanliness so per- 
fectly as proper diet. 

To start afresh, to work back to health, 
Lacto-Dextrin is offered first in the Battle 
Creek Diet System. It is an anti-toxic 


tood composed of two carbohydrates— 
lactose and dextrin. 






















4 
j 
B DIET S¥STEM ) . 


ferEverybody 





DEXTRIN 


~o[ An Anti-toxic Food Je- 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
B-3 


Department 








It effectively changes the intestinal flora 
—that is, makes the intestinal tract clean 
and wholesome. The harmful germs that 
cause putrefaction are driven out. This new 
inner cleanliness that combats constipation 
paves the way for new vigor, new zest in 
living. For years Lacto-Dextrin has been 
used with great success at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and other institutions all over 
the world, It is refreshingly palatable... 
and so easy to take, 

Together with other foods in the Battle 
Creek Health Food line, Lacté- Dextrin 
is obtainable everywhere at author- 
ized stores—your local Health Food 
Center. Start today regaining exu- 
berant health. 

Write for a copy of *Healt/ifuc 
Living” —a60-page illustrated book- 
let written by the leading nutrition 
expert. Outlines in detail with recipes 
the Battle Creek Diet Sys- 
tem. Sent free on request. 


Vibrant 
health, 
radiant 
et de- 
end upon 
inner clean- 
liness. 









| If you are interested in child welfare see Page 63 





FREE TRIAL 
Till May 


In Your Own Home 


A FAMOUS 


WING 


PIANO 


$275 NeMene 


| 
| 





Direct 
From 
Factory 


Baby and 
Parlor 







Grands 


brescan rT . Hearits rich inspiringtone. 
40,000 in use. 
40 year guarantee. 
We pay all freight. 
Shipped direct to you. 
Returnable at ourexpense. 
EASY TERMS. 

30 styles to choose from. 
Studio Piano, $275 Pianos, Players, Grands, 
FREE “The Book of Complete Information 

about Pianos’’— Write for it today. 
WING & SON, Founded 188—60th Year | 


Dept. 12-93 13th Street and 9th Ave., New York, N. Y. 













DUPLEX 


SAFETY PINS 


Won't Slip 
Won’t Tear 
Won’t Rust 


Write for free introductory card. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 





= 















What Is Malnutrition? 
(Continued from page 47) 


over-solicitous parents may be both con- 
fusing to the examiner and upsetting to 
the child. But they do have a line to say 
here and there, in accurate answers to 
whatever the doctor may need to know. 
(And in addition, to them falls the task 
of providing the all-important data as to 
health habits, environment, heredity, ac- 
tivities, preferences, 
in the light of which the doctor will in 
terpret what his examination shows, and 
will make his recommendation. 

The following is offered simply as a 
sample of what questions the doctor may 
ask, and will serve as a valuable guide 
to any parent who wishes to be sure that 
his child is in good physical condition: 


associations, and 


(1) Does the child sleep well? If not, 
is it because: 


lhe room is too warm ? 

The covers are too many or too 
few? 

He is uncomfortable from consti 
pation and over-eating ? 

He is suffering from toothache or 
earache, or from nervous ex- 
haustion, shown in twitching of 
the muscles ? 

2) Is the child's appetite good? If 
not, is it because: 


He eats between meals ? 


He is finicky in his choice of 
foods ? 

He is physically or mentally over 
tired ? 


He takes too much 
“feels full” quickly? 

He is indoors most of the time and 
inactive ? 


liquid and 


(3) Are the parents thin, heavy, or 
average in build type? Were they 
of the same build type as the child 
at his age? (Note: The trend is 

toward the slenderer type.) 


4) Is the child active, physically and 
mentally ? 
Is he lethargic ? 
Is vacillation or indecision appar 
ent ? 
Does he 
endurance, physically and men- 
tally ? 


show concentration and 


Does he show leadership and initia 
tive? 
Does he 

or evasion? 

What type of games does he pre 
fer? (With older children this 
gives invaluable data as to en- 
ergy and strength. ) 


show reluctant obedience 


(5) Does the child enjoy his meals? If 
not, 1S it because: 
He can demand special foods? 


‘ 


Other members of the family are 


fussv and he has copied thei 
ways ? 
He upsets his mother by his re 


fusals and gets her individual at- 
tention ? 

The food is carelessly prepared, or 
unattractively served? 
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And finally, there should be a friendly 
talk over the child’s previous mental 
history, his illness, after-effects, if any, 
and especially convalescent care. 

But all this is really just the back- 
ground for what the expert can do to 
help Johnny’s parents help Johnny. His 
final and greatest assistance is to pre- 
pare for them a statement of the child’s 
general physical condition, together with 
specific directions as to what to do in 
the future. 

And then it is up to the parents, and 
to Johnny himself, to see to it that not 
only are his weight and height correct, 
but that he is abounding in vitality. One 
of the most encouraging things in child 
health work today is that malnutrition 
is beginning to be not only understood 


} 


hut also preventable. 


Johnny’s father and mother have a 
three-fold job—a job so big that it em- 
braces all of life, and so simple that it 
interferes with nothing in life worth 
doing. 

First, make periodic physical exami- 
nation as regularly recurrent as birth- 
days and Christmas. Go to the best 
pediatrician available, one who prefers 
to keep children well rather than to have 
to cure them when ill. 


Second, carry out his recommenda- 
tions, not for a few days, half-heart- 


edly, but continuously and honestly. 


Third, help Johnny so to use the 
ounce of prevention that he will never 
need the pound of cure. 


And in the fulfillment of this three- 
fold responsibility remember that “nu- 
trition” (which is very likely another 
vay of saving “health”) depends liter- 
ally on everything that has to do with 
how Johnny lives and moves and has his 
being, with what goes on in his mind 
and body and in the world around him. 
Because it depends on such complex 
causes, it would be foolish to attempt to 
measure it by any single “yardstick.” 
But every doctor and every father and 
mother has a picture in his mind’s eye 
nd, we hope, before him in reality a 
noving picture of the busy, happy, 
laughing, clear-eyed, rosy - cheeked, 
never-still-a-minute human whirlwind 
that is Johnny, when his weight and 
height are normal, and his strength is 
is the strength of ten. 
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Pass It Along 


If, as we hope and expect, you 
find this magazine interesting and 
useful, tell your friends about it. 
Call their attention to the prac- 
tical articles that you have read 
in this issue. You will be doing 
them a good turn. Should you 
wish to send us the names and 
addresses of persons who you 
think would be interested, we will 
send them sample copies as long 
as our supply lasts, or otherwise 
an announcement folder. We 
will mention your name in writ- 
ing them only if you request that 
we do so. 





























from chilling drafts 


We baby is finally tucked in his crib with a Wamba 


blanket, you énow he is safe. 


There is no running upstairs every few minutes to see if 


- @ » . ° ° . 
his covers are intact, or fumbling inthe dark with awkward 


safety pins to secure his bedclothes. 


Wamba is a soft, downy crib blanket that is designed to 


keep baby snugly covered in his crib and yet allow him plenty 


of freedom. With Wamba he is a/ways warmly covered. 


Made of soft, fleecy cotton, Wamba is an attractive gift 
to anyone with a baby. The colors are solid blue, solid pink, 
blue and white checked or pink and white checked. 


Wamba has a deep scallop in the edge that allows room 


for baby’s face. The high sides snugly cover his shoulders. 


Strong ribbon secures Wamba to his crib. You will find 


Wambas in the better department stores and infants’ 


specialty shops. 





Four soft, dainty Baby 
Pepperell Crib Sheets 
nestle in this decorative 
box. Isn’t this a practical 
gift for a present or pro- 


spective mother? 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sales Promotion Offices 


38 Chauncy Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Mills at Biddeford, Maine, Lowell, Mass., Lindale, Ga., and Opelika, Ala. 
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comes from germ-laden hands 


>() 


“WHY CAN'T JOHNNY 
COME OUT TO PLAY?” 


Sickness 











Why risk family health when this purifying 


toilet soap removes germs as well as dirt? 


UZZLING at times how chil- 

dren get sick! Perfectly well 
one day—playing with playmates, 
games, stray dogs—just reveling in 
dirt and germs. 

Then, perhaps, too long a wait 
before hands are washed—a chance 
for germs to be passed into the 
mouth—a little exposure—and be- 
fore you know it—sickness! 


Germs—a constant menace 


Children’s hands, as well as 
grown-ups’, are always in danger 
of disease germs, say health authori- 
ties. Toys, books, money, tele- 
phones— many things we must 
touch — may leave germs on hands. 
The Life Extension Institute lists 
27 germ diseases hands may spread. 

For health’s sake, let everyone in 
your home use Lifebuoy frequently 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 
for face, hands, bath. 


poo -- - -- -- -- --------- 


LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 253, Cambridge, Mass. 


Send me a free cake of Lifebuoy and a Wash-up Chart. 


I'd like my child to try both. 


—especially before eating. Its 
antiseptic lather removes germs. 

Children, men and women too, 
quickly learn to love Lifebuoy’s 
pleasant clean scent —which tells 
you Lifebuoy purifies — yet which 
quickly evaporates after rinsing. 

Lifebuoy’s gentle, antiseptic 
lather keeps skins fresh and clear, 
too. Prevents body odor. Use 
Lifebuoy a week and you'll use it 
for life. Get some today. 


Wash-up game—FREE 


Mothers in millions of homes—teachers 
in over 63,000 schools have found a 
new, easy way to interest children in 
washing hands. It’s the Lifebuoy Wash- 
up Chart—a real health aid and lots of 
fun, besides. Get a Wash-up Chart and 
a “get-acquainted” cake of Lifebuoy for 
your child. They're both free. Mail cou- 
pon today! 


LEVER BROS. CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Common Sense and the 
Servant Problem 
(Continued from page 26) 


wants to realize that your maid has 
similar emotions, and similar, if not the 
same ambitions and wants. 

If the housewife can be analytical, 
imaginative, human, she is very apt to 
bring out the highest efficiency in her 
maid and to make her maid happy and 
contented. If the mistress is analytical, 
she will get some more-or-less accurate 
idea as to why her maid is in domestic 
service rather than in industrial em- 
ployment. If the mistress finds that her 
maid is a domestic simply as a result 
of temporary handicaps she will help 
her and encourage her to forge ahead, 
if she is honest with herself and with 
her maid. and believes in progress. If 
the mistress is analytical and finds she 
has a maid with permanent handicaps 
she will learn what these handicaps are, 
and she will soon learn what limitations 
her maid has regarding her responsi- 
bility, her work, and her 
Knowing what her maid’s limitations 
are, the wise mistress will not try to 
make her maid do what she is unable to 
do, she will not give her responsibilties 
which she is not capable of assuming. 


social life 


HE wise mistress will be the head 

in her house as far as the maid is 
concerned: all orders and directions will 
be given by her. The mistress will not 
allow her children to annoy or tease 
her maid or interfere with her work. 
She will see to it that her children treat 
her maid with due respect and consid- 
eration. The housewife will not dis- 
cuss her maid’s shortcoming in the hear- 
ing of the children. On the other hand, 
the housewife will demand of her maid 
a wholesome attitude and behavior to- 
ward the children. When it is necessary 
to leave the maid temporarily in charge 
of the children, the mistress should give 
specific directions, and if the children 
are old enough. both the children and 
the maid should understand that they 
are mutually responsible for themselves, 
each other, and material affairs. 

If the housewife wants a well trained 
maid, she will never allow her to get 
into the habit of doing things incor- 
rectly. She will immediately and tact 
fully correct even small mistakes and 
will always show, repeatedly if neces- 
sary, the way she wishes the thing to 
The wise mistress will or 
ganize her maid’s work so that it works 
out as a routine, because most maids 
are not efficient unless their work is well 
organized for them. 


be done. 


lhe mistress should know that praise 
and friendly advice are much more pro- 
ductive of results than condemnation and 
harsh critcism. She should realize that 
certain things her maid does and says 
are the result of her different status, 
different viewpoint of life, and her limi- 
tations, and that some of these can be 
corrected only by a patient and tactful 
re-training [he housewife must rec- 
ognize that her maid is a human being 
like herself, and has every right to be 
happy and contented. The woman who 
has achieved this point of view has gone 
a long way toward solving her problem 
of securing and keeping domestic help 
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The Gang, by Frederic M. Thrasher. 
he University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
ago. 1927. $3.00. 

It has long been known that birds of 

feather will flock together, and that, 

ven bad environment, they will 
ventually, if not now, tend to become 
ulbirds. Professor Thrasher ( who oc- 
upies the chair of sociology in the ll- 
nois Wesleyan University) here pro- 
'uces overwhelming evidence showing 
he influence of environment, and that, 
in a general way, our large cities are in- 
ubators of crime. 

But his book is much more than this. 

may be called a profound study of 
uman nature in the raw. Not only has 
he made a businesslike and complete 
study of 1,313 gangs in Chicago, but he 

is called on the boys themselves to be 
itnesses, for he has interspersed his 
tory with the stories of the boys them- 
elves. The result is an absorbing docu- 
ent, which must make every parent 
who reads very low in his mind. 

So far as the human impulse is con- 
cerned, we see here that there is small 
difference in its urge between a street 
ang, and say, a group of Boy Scouts, 

Rotary Club or, in fact, any gregari- 
ous group. In the case of these young 
ity boys, drifting about the streets in 
uch numbers, the reason for their swiit 
lescent into the lower moral regions is 
purely economic. The same impulse 

hich drives them from home into un- 
known adventures, training them in 
crime, would, with better homes, make 
them into David Putnams and Charles 

indberghs. 

This book gives the facts. The ques- 
tion is, what is the country going to do 

bout it?—Reviewed by Thomas L. 

lasson, 


“oe 


Looking Out of Jimmie, by Helen 
Hartness Flanders. Dutton. 1927, $2.00. 

“Looking Out of Jimmie” is a collec- 
tion of charming poems about a small 
boy and his reactions to life. Musical, 
unaffected, whimsical—the first time | 
read them through I saw just “Jimmie,” 
his friends and toys and whole world. 
It is so interesting to look out of a small 
hoy, to see the world topsy turvy as one 
turns a somersault, as when riding in an 
automobile one looks ahead. 

The second time I read the book, for 
| read it completely through at one sit- 
ting, then turned back to the beginning 
and read it through again, I enjoyed the 
heautiful family life it portrays. A 
mother who not only knows what her 
hoy says but what he thinks and feels, 
and why. A father who has time to 
play and who loves to play, uncle, grand- 
| arents—perhaps the American home is 
nore satisfying than we thought, fam- 
ily relations happier than we feared. 

The book is lovely to look at. typog- 
raphy fine, illustrations by Willy 


logany, binding attractive. 


for Parents 





The verses read well, both to oneseli 
and aloud. Mrs. Flanders is not so new- 
fashioned as to scorn cadence and even 
thyme, or so old-fashioned as to be 
hampered by them. Jimmie is no prod- 
igy, no dream child, but a very real and 
very dear small person.—Reviewed by 
Lillian Gilbreth. 
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Parent Education, edited by Richard 
Olding Beard, M. D. University of 
Minnesota Press. 1927. $2.00. 

This is a compilation of the addresses 
delivered before the Northwest Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Parent Edu- 
cation held in Minneapolis on March 
8th, 9th and 10th, 1927. Twenty-two 
chapters, contributed by as many au- 
thorities, are included, some of the sub- 
jects being, “The Characteristics of the 
Healthy Child,” by Dr. Henry F. Helm- 
holz; “The Prevalence of Non-Hunger 
among Children and some of its Con- 
tributing Factors,” by Lydia J. Roberts; 
“An Experiment in Child Study and 
Parent Education,” by Dr. Bird T. Bald- 
win; and “The Relation of the Home 
and School in Present-Day American 
Life,” by M. V. O’Shea. 
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The Next Age of Man, by Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam. Bobbs-Merrill, 1927. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Wiggam, who will be remem- 
bered as the author of “The New Deca- 
logue of Science,” and “The Fruit of 
the Family Tree,” gives in this new 
book a discussion of race reproduction, 
decay, so-called race suicide and the 
various alarming phenomena connected 
therewith. Some of these are the ten- 
dency of college women to remain sin- 
gle,and the result of humanitarianism in 
preserving the incompetent and the un- 
fit and enabling them to reproduce them- 
selves. Although he admits that at 
present there is a rising tide of degen- 
eracy, yet he sees an opposing and su- 
perior tide of biological capacity, the 
result of scientific discoveries, some of 
which are already in our hands and 
others about to be placed there. 

The great and rapid progress of eu- 
genics in this country is carefully set 
forth, and the author assures us of his 
beiief that through the instrumentalities 
of science, naturally good, sane, happy, 
and long-lived people will in the future 
constitute the main body of the popula- 
tion. There is not a dull line in the 
book. 
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Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child, by Douglas M. Thom, M.D. 
Appleton. 1927. $2.50. 

No more helpful book for parents can 
be found among those recently published 
than “Everyday Problems of the Every- 
day Child” written by Douglas M. 

(Continued on next page) 





Here are three books to help you 
answer those questions that are 
always arising about bringing up 


children. 


OUTLINES 
of 


CHILD STUDY 


Edited by BENJAMIN C, GRUENBERG 


Child Study Association of America 


A manual that gives detailed and 
comprehensive survey of the prob- 
It leads to 


reatment of the child in 


lems relating to children 
a rational 
place of merely impulsive or tradi- 


tional treatment. Price $1.25 


GUIDANCE 
of CHILDHOOD 
and YOUTH 
READINGS IN CHILD STUDY 


Edited by BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 
Careful selections from the best 


authorities on child psychology, 
training, and development. A wide 
range ol subjects are covered every 
phase of child study is touched 


Price $1.50 


GROWING UP 


By Kar pe SCHWEINITZ 


General Secretary of the Family 
Society of Philadelphia 


Tells the story of reproduction and 
birth for boys and girls of between 
six and twelve years. “The story 1s 
presented here in all its essential out 
lines, for unless every question, 
spoken or implied, is answered, curi- 
osity may lead children to undesir- 
able sources or information and to 
unwholesome and distorted concep- 
tions. It is the parents who should 
interpret this aspect of life and 


GROWING UP has be 
help them in doing this.” Price $1.75 


n written to 


a sa 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LOSTON CHICAGO 


DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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2) wish t borrow books on Child 
lra g and Education? Write for our 
! ulside which lists some of the out 
g books of this type, and our Lend 
ing Library circular, which shows you how 
may become a borrower. We have 
Lending | iries of faction non-fiction, 
ind a. and girls, and send 
books from our Lending Libraries all over 
the « 


THE BOOKSHOP 
for BOYS and GIRLS 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
270 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











For Every 
Parent 







The 
Children’s 
Reading 


by Frances Jenkins Olcott 


what books of 


most enjoy 


Tells just 
children 


every kind 
and solves once 


and for all the whole problem o: 
picking the right reading for your 
boy or girl. The best way to trai 


through good books. 
| ly . ) 

This volume shows how. Or- 
der the new revised 
edition today. 











, , 
Character 1s 


$2.00 
Houghton 
Mifflin Coe., 
2 Park St., 





Boston, Mass. 





BOOKS FOR PARENTS 


The Way Life Begins 
Cady—$1.50 
Parents and Sex Education 
Gruenberg—$1.00 
The Father and His Boy 
Galloway—$1.00 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN 
SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


370-A Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 








‘ T Tov = 

LEARN MUSIC 

On instruments made at home! 

6 hours making, 60 hours PLAYING! 

“The Way Man Learned Music” 
1] tina onl $9.50 


R. W. Claiborne, A.B., A.M., Rowayton, Conn. 











Books for Parents 
(Continued from page 51) 


Thom, M.D., Director of the Habit 
Clinics of Boston. Daily work with 
parents and children who pass through 
his great clinic has given Dr. Thom the 
rich background from which he writes. 
Simple and non-technical in language, 
it is yet profound and scientific in its 
knowledge of the child and his prob- 
lems and although it deals primarily 
with the mental side of child life, it 
does not overlook the importance of 
the physical side. Every parent inter- 
ested in the best welfare of his children 
will find help in Dr. Thom’s book. 


a~e 
Our Girls and Our Times, by Caro- 
jline Benedict Burrell. Wilde. 1927. 


$1.25. 

This is a helpful discussion of the 
problems confronting mothers and 
tathers of adolescent girls. It will stimu- 
late understanding between the older 
and the younger generations, as it is a 
frank, clear and sympathetic statement 
of what girls are thinking and doing 
and the reasons why they they 
do. Some ot the chapter headings are: 
‘The Girl and Her Family;” “The 
Girl and the Boy;:” “The Girl and Re 
ligion;” “The Girl and Freedom ;” and 
‘The Girl and the Vision.” In the last, 
the author writes: “There is only 
way in which this miracle (keeping 
ideals) can be secured, and that is to 
translate the ideal into the actual; to 
capture the vision and hold it fast. 
The plan of life which floats through a 
girl’s mind may be a vague thing, just 
the wish to be and do something worth- 
while; but if only she keeps it before 
her, sooner or later the way for 
her to do a definite work instead of 
dreaming of it.” 


do as 


one 


opens 


Oe 


Cultivating the Child’s Appetite, by 


Dr. Charles Anderson Aldrich. Ma 
muillan, 1927. $1.60. 
How to get the child to eat good, 


nourishing food in sufficient quantity is 
Dr. Aldrich’s theme, and many puzzled 
parents will obtain help with their prob- 


lems trom his pages He warns par- 
ents that individual children differ 
greatly in their ability to assimilate 
food, and declares that heredity differ- 
ences assure variations in weight and 
stature which are beyond our control 
And, in striving to devel lop each child 


physical perfection, 
parent’s attention 


hild-parent re 


is maximum of 
Aldrich 
tc the fact that 
lationships must be 
present strife between parents and chil 
dren over their meals three a day 
most damaging influence to the at- 
tainment of this happy relationship, and 
should be stopped. Some excellent sug 
gestions of gain serenity at 


e contained in the book. 


tc | 
calls es 
serene c 


times 


is a 


Ways to 
mealtime ar 


A Correction—!n the 
of this magazine the 
Music in the Home,” by 
Coleman, was quoted as $7.50. 


February is 
sue 
Satis N 


ative 


the selling price of the book is $5.00. 


maintained. The 


price of “Cre- 


Instead, 
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It’s great fun watching that loyal little Detect 
inter » Ae you your weight every morning 
\nd weight is what growing boys and gir 
lt! Have you Detecto portable bathroon 
scale in your home? You should have! 
Detecto 1s made i models and seve 


attractive colors. uilt to last a lifetime 


gaa ee tor 


nd i 
and 18 


hve ve $ Certihed 
and approved by the 
New York State Bu 
rea ‘ Weights and 
Measures 
Detecto Junior 
$11.8 
(East of tl 
Mississippi) 
Othe Model p t 
$18 


(Also Detecto-Lette,th 


famous Springless 
Raby Scal 


rtment and 


3 ile) 
— S At all depa 
hardware stores, or di 


rect from the makers. 


DETECT( 


WATCHES YOUR WEIGHT 
The Preferred Tathroo m 
The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 
Dept. 9, 318 Greenwich St., N. Y. C. 
(Send for Free Health Literature) 


Scale 














Newspapers, playgrounds, 
Schools and civic association 
will soon be holding thei 
annual roller skating competi 
tions for boys and girls. With 
these fast. silent, easy-running 
“CHICAGOS,” and the in 
structionszivenin our free book, 
you can be among the winners 
this year “CHICAGOS 
are sold by all good dealers or 
sent d'rect on receipt of $4.00 
and dealers name. 
Get this Free Book Now 
sverything you want to 
know about roller skating 
correct position. proper start 
ing and stopping, how to get 
more speed, ete 

Cling Roller Skate Co. 

Established Over 20 Yeara 


4448 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


nk 6 HICAGG” 


P TRADE MARK REG.U.S PAT OFF 


Rubber Tire Rolier Skates 


Only “CHICAGOS” 
have the special comd 
position rubber tires 
that are noiseless and 





shock absorbing: pre 
vent slI'pping, stop 
with four-wheel- 
brakes and outwear 

hee Ball- 
bearing high-speed 
dise wheels, 











Have School in Your 
Own Home 


No matter where you live, let Cal- 
vert School with its famous methods 
give your child his entire schooling 
from Kindergarten to High School in 
your home. Write for information to 


The Manager,CALVERT SCHOOL 
112 W. 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Eleven Children and a Career 
(Continued from page 19) 


dusting and the gardening. For this 
work, they are regularly paid. When 
there is some special piece of work to 
be done, such as raking the leaves or 
chopping up a dead tree, a notice is 
issued by the “employer” in formal busi- 
pess terms announcing that bids will be 
received for the contract. Just as in 
the actual business world, the right is 
reserved to reject bids if none prove 
satisfactory. 

“But suppose the children wish to 
avoid a certain piece of work, and either 
submit no bids or name a prohibitively 
high figure?” I asked. 

“Those who do not submit reasonable 
bids find their supply of pocket money 
cut off, just as a contractor who does 
uot work will find his income has 
ceased,” was the answer. 

Mrs. Gilbreth has always maintained 
a branch office in her home. Other par- 
ents (usually fathers) have had offices 
in their homes, but there probably 
has never been another such office, 
in which the children were free to come 
ind go, as they have been in this one. 
From the time the first child was tod- 
dling about eager to be of assistance, 
she was given charge of the waste-paper 
basket. A few years later she was pro- 
moted to recording telephone calls which 
came in during her parents’ absence. 
Still later, she was taught elementary 
filing, typewriting and eventually stenog- 
raphy. These children learned at an 
early age how to conduct themselves in 
an office. 

Since Mr. and Mrs. Gilbreth, as ef- 
ficiency experts, made use of and recom- 
mended the “reminder file” in business, 
so they installed a “reminder file” in 
their home. On this file, which con- 
sists of cards (one dated for each day 
in the year) are scheduled seasonal 
duties, such as packing away the sum- 
mer clothing and the winter clothing, 
washing of blankets, preserving, and 
duties which the average 
housekeeper intends to get done “when 
she has time” and frequently defers un- 
til disastrously late. 


scores ot 


ACH child in turn has his or her re- 

minder file slips and his charts on 
which he checks off his duties for the 
cay as they are attended to. He is proud 
that he has a schedule for the day like 
lather and Mother. The nagging. 
“Mary, did you hang up your coat?” 
and “John, can’t you ever remember to 
wash your ears?” which is so unfor 
tunately frequent in many homes, has 
been avoided through this game of 
“checking off” duties in the Gilbreth’s 
home. 

“I wanted to train my children not 
only for family life, but for life,” 
this enviable mother said to me ear- 
nestly. “It seems to me that the great 
tragedy for children is the type of home- 
life in which they are so carefully pro- 
tected during the early years and then 
suddenly thrust out into the world. They 
go through a fearful period of trying 
to adjust themselves.” 

The Gilbreths began early to put this 

(Continued on next page) 
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Manual... .94¢"x742" x1,” 15 
9 volumes. .942"X742"x1" }; .. 
5 volumes. .71"x542"x1%" |} Volumes 


Bound in Caxton Buckram 


Are You PLANNING for Your Child’s Success 
or Are You only WISHING for /t? 

THE MANUAL OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
shows Wuat to Do and tells WHy and How to Do It 
Authentic information on every phase of the child problem 
THE HOME UNIVERSITY BOOKSHELF 
is the MATerIAL with which To Do lh 


The Bookshelf is the newest 
pilations for children. 


material falls into 30 different classifications : 
Verses, Might-be-true Stories, Fables, 
There are 7980 pages and 4854 illustra- 


Travel Stories, Etc., Etc., Ete. 


(copyrighted December, 


It is scientifically GRADED AND CLASSIFIED. 7/i 


1927) of the com 
: : 
Finger-Plays, Rhymes and 


Mvths, 


legends, Fact Stories, 


tions, 388 of the latter are in full (natural) color and several hundred 


more are in decorative tints. 

































The whole makes a simple, practical 
PLAN of CHARACTER BUILDING 
If you will use it, there will be NO GUESS- 
ING in your work—you will have at your | 
finger-tips the 
EXPERIENCE and KNOWLEDGE | 
of NATIONALLY KNOWN 
EDUCATORS | 
More detailed information furnished 
gratis on request 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
INCORPORATED 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York N. Y. ~~ hy 
- 
JUNIOR SPORT SHOP, Inc. 
424 Madison Avenue 
New York City Does ; our 
Sretta D. Kiscu, Pres. 
Pahari Church 
SWEAT SHIRTS 5 
with Zip opening N d M n 
Natural Color $2.75 é ee O ey: 
a wii ag \ny amount can be raised 
or >¢ PF > > - . 
: iin shadiinditiit easily by following the con- 
con edema” 7 4 structive plan offered by the 
| Sesian atthe eal | publisher of this magazine. 
Blue, Green, Brown— | r ne OO a ay a 
Flannel or Poplin. . $3.50 a \| 
Black Sateen or Nat- ta 2 x 2A] 
ural Linen . 3.00 me dae Ag CHILDREN 
‘ , The Magazine for Parents 
Camp Outfits of the kind that are , : — 
smart and practical 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send for Catalogue M 
accepts only advertise ments of reliable products accurately described. See page 44. 53 





A New Method 


of caring for | 
BABY’S TEETH | 
and GUMS 


“Decayed first teeth mean imperfect 

mastication and poor digestion. Their 

care ig a major, not a minor matter, 

as erroneously suppose for so many 

years.” 

TuHIs statement from a recent article in 
Children indicates the importance of the 
baby teeth to your child’s health. Basy- 
DENT, the formula of a well-known chil- 
dren’s dental specialist, makes it easy for 
mother to give those important first teeth 
correct daily care. 

BABYDENT comes in the form of a scien- 





tifically-compounded cream, with a box 
of sanitary applicators for applying it. 
Ihe regular use of the cream prevents 
formation of green and brown stains on 
the teeth. The gentle massage with the 
applicators soothes tender, inflamed gums. 





rhe taste of BarnypenT is so agreeable that 
baby will sit quiet during the massage and 
cleansing Leading baby specialists, physi- 
cians and dentists approve this new method, 


Send for 
Booklet 


Send for informa- 
tive tree booklet, 
“The Care of Baby 

ms and Teeth.” 

hildren’s Clinical 
\ Laborato Dept. 


, Granville, N.Y. 











CHILDREN’S CLINICAL LABORATORY, 
Dept. B-1, Granville, N. ¥ 
Please mail me, without charge, your book- 
let The Care of Baby Gums and Teetl 
N DE weredc Uba dca necnsctdeMersepanstwneeeese dk eis 
Address 
* a sii 
= 








Defenseless little heads! 


a 





MoTHERS can ues protect them easily from 
head infections a weekly shampoo with 
j Derbec Shampoo Soap 
j and Derbac Scientific Comb 
vA soap m ade of cocoanut oil for hair beauty, 
= and pine tar for hair he alth. A unique comb 
¥ that does not break the hair Recommended 
i by doctors and nurses. 

Order today. Send no money. 

i] Pay the postman $1.25. 

; CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc., Dept. CH-1, 
| 334 E. 27th St., New York City 
ne ee oa 









“Woven on Dine 
Cambric Tape 






4 yor? They save laundry 
er" losses at home, 
|. gods school,traveli 
9 Doz. 

$250 





8 ores, Ct. 
,Los Ang 
Sh? ‘ville,Ont. 






138 Gray St. 
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Eleven Children and a Career 
(Continued from preceding page 


theory into practice. When the 
children were toddling about, they 
fused to have a gateway installed 
the top of the st irs to prevent the chil 
dren from falling down. The time 
might come, they reasoned, when some- 
one would forget to close the gate. So 
instead, they taught the toddlers to climb 
up and down stairs in safety as soon as 
they were able to crawl about by them- 
selves. Following this same principle, 
instead of shutting them out of the of- 
tice, their parents taught them how to 


first 
re- 
at 


conduct themselves while they were 
there. : 
3efore her marriage, Mrs. Gilbreth 


ot 
in 
she 


from the University 
California, where she had majored 
psychology. Consequently, when 
joined her husband in business, she 
most interested in the human element. 
Her assistance was of major importance 
to him in teaching the employees how 
to put into effect the efficiency systems 
which Major Gilbreth originated. To 
further her understanding of his prob- 
lems, she took a post-graduate course in 
engineering and a doctor’s degree at 
Brown University. 

When Major Gilbreth or his 
ants went out to investigate the 
of a new plant, they sent back their in- 
iormation and impressions to Mrs. Gil- 
breth, whose work it was to dissect and 
evaluate those reports and to make an 
analytical survey of the situation. At 
the present, in addition to the usual 
work of the firm, Mrs. Gilbreth con- 
ducts a school to which leading indus 
tries and commercial enterprises 
their executives for training in indus 
trial management. 

The more | heard 
more incredulous | grew as to how Mrs. 
Gilbreth had managed to attend to her 
work and still to preserve such an inti- 
mate relationship with her children. 

“But I do not believe that my business 
keeps me away from my children, any 
more than housework and social activi- 


was graduated 


Was 


st- 


needs 


assi 


send 


her work, the 


ties separate the average mother from 
her children,” she answered. 

Each morning she is up at six! 

“I love to get up early,” she ex- 
claimed, and the sparkle of her blue 


eyes told me that she really meant it. 

“At eight o’clock the children are off 
to school, and by nine all the planning 
for the day and details of home man 
agement have been attended to. School 
closes at 3:30 in the afternoon and from 
that time until six the children play out 
I always plan to be at home 
at six, unless business takes me out of 
town. Then the whole evening is de- 
voted to my children. 

“First the little ones are read to and 
tucked into bed and their clothing laid 
out for the next day, while the older 
ones do their homework. Later we talk 
over events of their day, plan parties or 
coming events, and discuss any prob- 
lems which have interested or troubled 
the children during the day. 

“Of course,” she explained, “this has 
meant that I have had to give up all 
social activities sut I have made my 
choice and have never regretted it. You 


oO! { doors. 
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yze your Footprints 


Sprinkle talcum powder on a sheet of 
black pgper or anydark surface. Stand 
on one foot, then the other. What do 
your footprints show? 


Danger Signs 


Do your toes overlap? 





Oo 


Are your arches flat? 


Have you bunions, or undertoe corns? Is the 
footprint marred by calluses? If the 
feet are not both normal, take care! Gradu- 


ally the trouble will intensify until you pay 
the penalty of neglect with painful, odorous, 
misshapen feet. 


The Sure Way to Relief 


Fortunately, your feet can be cared for— 
and you can do much to correct abnormal 
conditions. The first step is foot-hygiene and 
proper shoes 

Pediforme Shoes are designed to enhance the 
beauty of the foot while acting as a corrective 
of any conditions not normal The U. 8 
Gov't (Medical Dept.) endorsed Pediforme 
as do thousands of civilians—men, women 
and children. 


Get this Booklet 


FREE — The contents 
shows how to correct the 
major group of foot ills 
without recourse to 
braces or surgery. Simple 
rules for foot-hygiene are 
given And illustrated 
are various good-looking 
styles in various leathers. 
— Pediforme Shoes tor In- 
fants, Children, Youths, 
Misses, Men and Women. 

Get your copy without charge. Simply send 
your name and address. Don't neglect your 
feet. Write today! 


PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 
DEPT. Q 


36 West 36th St., New York, N. ¥- 
322 Livingston St. Brooklyn, N. 
29 Washington Place, East Orange, N. : 











'NO MORE SOAP OR DIRTY WATER 
IN THEIR EYES, NOSES OR MOUTHS 


This new idea actually makes the kiddies 
like to shampoo, and saves mother a lot of 
annoyance, 

SP, 

- 





SHAMPOO SHIELD 


Longlasting. Fits any face. Good 
for grown-ups, too. 
If your store hasn't this shield yet, send us 


$1.50 and we will mail one post-paid. 


Money Back If Not Entirely Satisfactory 


| ADOLPH KLAR, Inc. 
38 East 32nd St., New York City 








In addition 


to our regular WOODS JOY _ 
PACKAGE of entertainment for - fi 
hildren between the ages ot Ces \\\ 

7 and 11, we have added the \ ~~. 

" “> 
WOODS PACKAGE FOR 
KIDDIES 
| See children between 4% and 7 


Each 50c postpaid. 


WOODS PUBLISHING CO., 
2631 Westview Street, 
l Los Angeles, California 


package 


1s 




















hildren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Oaly 
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is 
So Adorable 


ure the children’s clothes I make. that | 
nany women order them just for the 
pleasure of seeing their small friends 
wear them. The lovely designs, ma- | 
terials d work of my needlewomen will 
please you too 
Frot hecked ginghams or quaint prints | 
otte swisses or voles this ode | 
ikes equal smartness, and the whit 
tiste frills are sure to be becoming 
Most any color you prefer, 2-6 years, 
$7.95; 8-10, $8.75, including the bloomers 
I SPECIALIZE Modes for Infants, Chil- 


dren and Misses—Suits for Boys to 4 


Original sketches on request—kindly 
give children’s ages 


Mail orders a! ways receive my personal care 








ADELE MAXIMILLAN 


“In the Heart of Greenwich Village’”’ 
267-A West 11th Street, New York 








End this habit 
‘formities 


de 


co 


Nve, 





BREAK 
the 
THUMB- 
SUCKING 
HABIT 








facial 
what dis- 
a posi- 
ending the 


protruding teeth, 
Just 
iraged mothers and fathers have long desired 


and prevent 
and other harmful effects 


instantaneous means of forever 
Dr. 


pernicious of child habits Thompson's Guaran- 
teed Sanitary Ring offers a scientific, pleasant, eas) 

safe and immediate method of curing this evil, without 
embarrassment to the child, as ring is attractive and 
diverts the youngster At the same time it makes it im- 
possible to continue habit, yet giving perfectly normal 
ise of thumb or finger. Unbreakable. Adjustable. Fits 
iuny finger or thumb Helps teething. 


child specialists and thousands of 
parents emdorse it Tried and proved over a period 
of five years by thousands of users rhe brochure, 

End Bad Habits of Thumb and Finger Sucking,” 
contains endorsements of leading child authorities 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 
CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
1814 H Medical Arts Building, Chicago, Il. 


PLEASE USE COU PON _BELOW 


Doctors, dentists, 





CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT, ! 
1814 H Medical Arts Bidg., Chicago, Il. | 
1 1 enclose $4.50 for 2 Sanitary Rings j 
} | enclose $2.50 for 1 Sanitary Ring 
(Child is aged | 
] Please send FREE copy of your brochure. | 
Nam | 
Address | 
city | 
Ree mae a OS ES 
Guard Y our Health 
nd the health of r children by proper feeding 
We deliv to ye door all, the NOURISHING 
and VITAMIN. ADEN food products in their 
NATURAL and URPROCESSED state—nothing 
added and nothing take away 
Send st for ber of Ky samples. 
ks on health arranged 
“Health Feeds ‘Distributors 
West Norwood, N. J Tel., Closter 211 
Now York City, 217 Washington St Barclay 0799 




















most | 


simply have to make up your mind what 
you want most in lite and then you have 
to pay for it.” 

With that statement, it seemed to 
me, this conspicuously efficient mother 
pointed out the crux of the whole 
reer-and-children problem. 

However, it seems to this observer 
that the Gilbreths, while foregoing 
bridge parties and dances, have enjoyed 


Ca- 


a most enviable form of social life at 
their own fireside. Whenever guests 
are entertained, no matter how distin 
guished visitor may be, the children | 
are presented just as the adult members | 
of the family, and in like spirit they pat 
ticipate in the entertainment of the 


guests and the conversation at table. 
“Of course I do not know what we 
should have done if we had not all been 
such a perfectly healthy family,” Mrs 
Gilbreth added, as | prepared to take 
my departure. She also explained that 


the presence of various relatives in 
their home had freed her mind from 
worry, since she could rely upon a re 
sponsible hand at the helm during het 
absence. 

“However, I believe that we mothers 


who are in business or professional life 


give even more caretul attention to our | 
children than the mother be- 
cause we are so afraid that our work 
going to take us away from them,” 
said. “In our make 
cial plans for their welfare and 
fully set 
exclusively to them daily. 
average woman who 
deal socially, .or who is 
with household drudgery, is apt to over 
look the fact that she may be neglecting 
her children.” 


average 


she 
absences we espe- 
care- 
aside certain hours to devote 
Whereas, the 
out a great 
weighed down 


roe 
goes 


A Quiz for Parents 


Answers to the following questions 


wil be found on the pages indicated 
in ttalics. 
Is your child suffering from malnu- 


trition? See page 9 

What is apt to be the attitude 
boy or girl toward the parent who has 
neglected to give necessary sex instruc- 
tion? Sce page 10. 

Under what circumstances is it wise 
to help a child who is having difficulty 
in dressing himself? See page 21. 

Why does a boy between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen need an especially 
well-balanced diet? Sce page 36. 

Name three desirable conditions un 
der which a child 4 most readily learn 
to express himself in painting or draw 
ing? Sce page 7. 

What suggestions for organizing your 
home on an efficiency basis do you get 
on page 19? 

Name several 
and teachers may 
wholesome recreation 
page 12. 

Why should a baby be allowed to cry 
at times? See page 18. 

How do children acquire race preju- 
dices? See page 24. 

“The Story of Helen” presents a 
striking problem of adolescence. Who 
was to blame for Helen’s course of ac- 
tion? See page 25. 


ota 


ways in which parents 
cooperate to promote 
for children. Sex 
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If You Are an 
Enlightened Parent You 
Are Indignant 


that so little attention has been paid 
to the fact that your child s a 
CLIMBING ANIMAL. 


In spite of his obvious identity with 
other CLIMBING ANIMALS, be is 
being obliged to live his young life 
out on the ground with the QUAD- 
RUPEDS. 


He is Entitled to His 
Birthright: 


All the Climbing He 


Craves 
He cannot be really HAPPY unless 
he CLIMBS. 
He cannot develop normally unless 


he CLIMBS. 
Give him and his friends a 


JUNGLEGYM 


Watch them swarm over it, twisting, 
hanging, swinging, straightening their 
spines, expanding their chests, losing 
all sense of quarrelsomeness in 
happy, group activity, inventing 
countless games and projects, using 
their minds and imaginations in find- 
ing new uses for this sturdy, adapt- 
able structure. 

Nearly 1,000 units are already in 
service; every one of them has won 
enduring affection and warm endorse- 
ment. 


No other apparatus is 
so safe as a 
JUNGLEGYM 
USED INDOORS AND OUT 


Area, 5 ft. x 7 ft. Price, $50.00 
F.O.B. Cambridge, Mass. 


Write for references and booklet to 
Address 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
Mass. 


5 Irvine Terrace, CAMBRIDGE, 


Please send me your Descriptive 
Catalogue and price list. 


Name.............. 
Address........... ‘ 
City and State 














See page 44 











LNOST ali the books for children 
are published during the fall 
months or at Christmas time. 

During the weeks before Christmas you 
will find the children’s book sections ot 
department stores thronged with adults, 
some of them a little puzzled as to what 
to buy and taking the inexpert advice 
of the clerk in charge. “Yes, ma’am 
(or sit)” says the clerk, producing a 
book belonging to a cheap but popular 
series, “All the children love this book 
and | sell more of it than any other. 
You can’t make a mistake if you take 
it.” Se the harassed Christmas shopper 
buys the book. 

Perhaps if parents and other inter- 
ested adults would scatter their 
buying throughout the year the publica- 
tion of children’s books would not need 
to be so concentrated and more ot them 
would appear in the spring. At all 
events, books play such an important 
part in a child’s experience that it seems 
worth while to give them a little time, 
thought and consideration. We have 
“book of the month” clubs for grown- 


be »k- 


ups. why not a book a month, or two 
books a month, for children! So many 
vifts come to children at Christmas 


time that a card promising the arrival 
of one or two books later on in the year 
would be different and refreshing. One 
of the tragedies of Christmas book-giv- 
ing is duplication: a child is apt to 
receive several coy} ies of the “book of 
the vear”’—this also happens on birth- 
days. One way to avoid duplication 
would be for the child’s parents to make 
out a list of the most suitable books and 
persuade relatives and intimate friends 
to consult the list before making their 
selection. 

Why should not children have the 
thrill of knowing that at a certain time 
each month one or-two new books will 
appear—crisp new books with gay 
jackets? Why not let the children select 
their own books from among those that 
vou know to be good? Try reading 
them descriptions from a cata- 
logue such as one of those which, for 
twenty-five cents you may get from a 
children’s book shop. Good catalogues 
are published by Harper’s Boys’ and 
Girls’ Book Shop and the Children’s 
Book Shop, New York, and by The 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls in Boston 


good 


hel 


Books for Children 


On Buying Books the Year ‘Round 


by ALICE DALGLIESH 


Author of “A Happy School Year” 
and “West Indian Play Days” 


w% 


as well as by other book shops through- 
out the country. 

Reviews of books answer the 
purpose, though they deal mainly with 
the new books. This month’s list gives 
a wide field for selection. We all enjoy 
reading books about people like our- 
selves, so some of these have been in- 
cluded. One of the most attractive is 


same 


“The Seven Little Spillikins,” a nice 
picture-story for. younger children. 
Little girls of ten or eleven will love 


“Araminta,” who began the day by turn- 
ing on her bath water and looking out 
of the window at blue sky and daffodils 
while the bath overflowed and there was 
a small flood. 

One of the most unusual of the new 
books is “Told Again,” by Walter de la 
Mare, whose name stands for much that 


is beautiful in poetry and prose. Mr. 
de la Mare has retold some of the old 
fairy tales in his own style. The story 


of Cinderella is mantled in snow and 
so it is in a coach on runners, drawn 
by twelve small deer with silver antlers 
that Cinderella leaves for the ball. One 
cannot help falling under the spell of 
Mr. de la Mare’s beautiful 
though in some of the stories there are 
too many variations. It is a book to 
read aloud to children who have already 
heard the their original 
versions. 


writing, 


stories in 


lwo very lovely books for birthdays 
are the new editions of Dickens’ 
“Cricket on the Hearth” illustrated by 
Francis Bedford (Harper $2.50) and 
“Mrs. Leicester’s School” by Charles 
and Marv Lamb (Dutton $2.00). The 
latter is a book of quaint stories with 
delicate color illustrations in the style 
of Kate Greenaway. 


















est lustratioy k 
; ire Urcen aré i 
row Vr Leicester's 
») ol, by Charles as 
ry Lamb. Dent, Lon 
Dutton, New York 


Among the new books of poetry we 
find “I Live in a City” an interesting, 
though not notable little book of verses 
about apartment houses, the dumb 
waiter, the elevator, city parks. “The 
Four Winds,” by Edith Ballinger Price, 
contains charming poems about 
everyday things as well as more imagi- 
native This is a book for the 
poetry-loving girl in her teens. 


some 


ones. 
Stories of Everyday Experience 

Margaret 
Govey. M. 


SPILLIKINS. 
Lilian A. 


SEVEN LITTLE 
Gilmour and 
Kay. $1.25. 

ARAMINTA. Helen Cody Forbes. Mac- 
millan. $1.75. Age 8-12.) 

At tHE Zoo. Mary E. Lewis. Nelson. 

$.50. 

A little book tells 

group of children and their teacher 

visited the zoo. 
SCOUT 


which how a 


GIRI Stories (Second Book.) 
Edited by Helen Ferris. Doran. $2.00. 

\ eoo0d 
poems for girls over ten. 


collection of stories and 


Tue YeAR’s Best Stories FoR Boys. 
Edited by Ralph H. Barbour. Dodd, 
Vead. $1 75. 


\ fair collection of stories for boys 
over ten. 
FaTHER TAKES Us to New York. 
Grace Humphrey. Penn. $2.00. 
This would be of interest to the 
child is visiting New York. 
Good pictures. (Age 8-12.) 
RAQUEL OF THE RANCH CoUNTRY. 
Alida Sims Malkus. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.00. 


A western tale interesting to girls. 


who is 


A dventure 


Bos Nortu Starts Exprorinc. Rob- 
ert Carver North. Putnam. $1.75. 
Davip Gores To BAaFFriIn Lanp. David 
Binney Putnam. Putnam. $1.75. 
Amonc THE ALps witH BRADFORD. 


Bradford Washburn. 
DerRIC WITH THE INDIANS. Deric Nus- 
baum. Putnam. $1.75. 
Tue Fryinc Sogvap. W. Bishop and 
R. Stuart Wortley. Doran. $3.00 
An aviation story by two aviators. 
Age 10 and over.) 
HEROES OF THE AIR. 
Crowell. $2.00. 
Stories of airplanes and aviators, 
including Lindbergh. 


Putnam. $1.75. 


Chelsea 


Fraser. 
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—-your children’s reading 
needs 
your guidance! 

books 


every 


RIGHT 
that 


for 
enter- 


that 


age 


Chere are 
children of 


are 


books 


tain and help the child’s mental and emo- | 


tional growth. 


Do you know what they are? 





We are helping hundreds of baffled par- 
ents out of our long experience. 


Let us help YOU! 





| SPECIAL FREE OFFER! 
Our carefully prepared 50-page 
“List of Books for Boys and Girls” 
sent free upon application until April, 
1, 1928. 














HARPER’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOKSHOP 
460 Park Avenue New York City 














The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


TWELFTH NIGHT AT THE COURT OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By Margaret R. Scherer 
in 


THE CHILDREN’S BULLETIN 


Edited by 
Win fred E. Howe 


Published four times a year. 
$100 per year. Each number contains a story about some 
of the treasures which boys and girls may see in the Museum. 


Many in erestin; illustrations. 











Send the magazine to a friend! 


She, toe, will find it interesting and helpful—and it 
will come each month as a reminder of your thought- 
fulness 

Forward her name and address with your check for 


$2.50 to 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y 
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Price 25 cents per copy, | 





Tne Loc or a Cowsoy. Franklin 

Dixon. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00. 

A western story with good colored 
illustrations. (12 and over.) 


Books From or About Other 
Countries 





Bier. Karin 
Page. $2.00. 
A sprightly story about a little 
Danish girl’s impossible but amus- 
ing adventures.  ( 


Michaelis. Doubleday, 


ge 8-12.) 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR IN A Happy 
Home. Edited by Emilie Poulsson. 
Lothrop, Lee. $1.75. 

\ quaint story of two little English 


children. (Age 6-8.) 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LINCOLN GOES 
\ROUND THE WorLp. Margaret Lor- 
ing Thomas. Nelson. $1.50. 


\ half realistic, half fanciful story 


of a littke American boy’s trip 
around the world. (Age 6-10.) 
MipwintTer. Katharine Adams. la 


millan. $1.75 
\ well-written, exciting and inter- 
esting story for girls. This 
is laid in Sweden. Age 
over.) 
Mrs. Leicester’s SCHOOL. 
Mary Lamb. Dutton. 


scene 
10 and 
— —s 
naries and 
$2.00. 


Fairy Tales and Legends 


Totp Acain. Walter de la Mare. 
Knopf. $3.50. 
THE SKIN Horse. Margery Williams 


Bianco. Doran. $1.50. 
Illustrations by Pamela Bianco. 
A delicate, wistful little story about 


a sick child and a toy horse. (Age 
6-10.) 
Lost Vittace. Alberta Bancroft. 


Doran. $2.50. 
For children who enjoy an eerie, 
fanciful story, attractively  illus- 
trated. (Age 6-10.) 

Tue Gotpen Brirp. Katharine Gibson. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

An attractive gift book of legends 
from many countries. (Age 8-12.) 


THe FountaAIn oF YoutH. Padraic 
Colum. Macmillan. $1.75. 
Some of Padriac Colum’s best- 


known stories arranged so that they 
may be told to children. 

Gessak Kuan. Doran. $5.00. 
A somewhat ponderous legend of 
Tibet. 

Tewa Firevicnt Tates. Ahlee James. 

Longmans, Green. $2.50. 

Indian legends with attractive deco- 
rations by Indian artists. 


Poetry 

City. James Tippett. 
5. (Age 5-7.) 

Edith Ballinger 
$2.50. (Age 10 and 


1 Live IN A 
Harper. $.7 

Tue Four WInps. 
Price. Stokes. 
over. ) 

Just One More. Natalie Johnson Van 
Vleck. Doubleday, Page. $2.50. 

A fully illustrated book of rather 
ordinary rhymes for children. 
MacpreE Lane. Nancy Byrd Turner. 

Harcourt Brace. $1.60. 
A Cuip’s THouGcnut or Gop. Edited by 


Thomas Curtis Clark and Esther A. 
Gillespie. Minton Balch. $1.50. 
A good anthology of religious 


poems, and 


graces. 


including prayers 
(Age 6 and over.) 
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Ideal for Nursery Use! 
rhis mountain-1 tool, modernized wi 


ide s th 
ew geometric hand hooked er, 1s 

for _ 1 } f 
tin’ =x 3 é es ed 
\ 1 Ne 9044G at $5.50 or painted in red, 
green or black lacquer, No. 904GP at $¢ : 
} better shops or postpaid east of the 


Mississippi 





i Peep. f rite t es 
is. beet ade tl lelight 1 
ked 1 Use t ‘ 
€ i the kiddie ed € 
S ns x %® s sty d € t ‘ 
Mississsippi 


Write for 1928 catalog 
THE TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of 








Aunt Nancy Hanp 
Hooxkep Rucs 











A “DIFFERENT” 
BIRTHDAY GIFT 


Your youngster will be delighted with 
this toy model of a three-motor mono- 
plane. It will give him a glimpse of multi- 
motor plane construction and appearance. A 
| handsome safe toy that teaches. Wind the 
spring and away it goes round and round the 
floor, its three propellers flashing as they spin, 
its body and wings glittering with a silvery 
sheen. Strongly built—all of steel. Finished 
in aluminum, gilt and green bronze. Bright 
red wheels with big rubber tires. Powerful 
clock spring motor. Wing spread 15 inches. 
Ask at the store where you usually purchase 
toys. If not on sale there, send us $2.25* and 
we will fill your order direct. Order it today. 


*West of Mississipp! or in Canada $2.50 


KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY 
94-C Myrtle St., Keene, N. H. 
Complete Toy Catalog Free 


KINGSBURY 


|\Moror DRivEN Toys 


Send 10c. for this Aeroplane etth 

Novel Eraser It's *“halloon’ tire 
disc wheel from ERASER Rubber 

this Kingsbury Se of four $e 


an 
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Basle cltn cle llr llr. tll 


Now 

for the 
HOME! 
me 


ECAUSE of the great success 
playground apparatus in 
schools, parks, and playgrounds 


uughout the country, and because 


parents have requested simi- 


si) mat \ 

lar “playthings” their children to 

use at home, we now announce this 
line he same high quality and 

ul workmanship are in our ap- 

paratus for the home. 


your playroom, your yard, the 
tenement—helps to keep the littl 
vodies busy healthful recreation as 
vell as fun They can’t get tov 
roug! tl ‘re alwavs sate 
27 Different Items 
Low Price — Small Size 
High Quality 
SLIDES 
SWINGS 
See-Saws 
Merry-Go-Rounps 
Ocean Waves 
GIANT STRIDES 
Merry-Wave-StTrRIpes 
COMBINATION OUTFITS 
KINDERGARTEN OUTFITS 
EverWear Junior Apparatus tor the 
home is the standard of quality, just 
as our school, park and playground 
ipparatu has been the standard tot 
20 i The most sensible and the 
most economical “playthings” you 
can buy 
Write for Catalog No. 20A 


The EverWear Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 
Springfield, Ohio. 





he 





EverWearJunior. 


Playground 
Apparatus 


& Things for Children 








Games, Handcraft and Other Constructive Fun 


Bean Bag Games center circle, it scores 10 points, if it 
stops within middle circle it scores 7 
LAYING bean bag, generally con- points, if it stops within the large cir- 
sidered a kindergarten sport, in- cle, it scores 5 points. A bag landing 
terests the whole tamily when va- ona line does not score at all. 
riety and elements of skill are intro- 


duced. Father and mother, 
brother and in high 
school may be induced to ente1 


sister 


and even 


| 
the 





tournaments in_ these 
games, prepared by the West 
Chicago Park Commission. 

lhe equipment for the games 
is made at home, providing 
new handcraft project for the 


home 


a 
« 





LJ 
O 








hildren. The girls can make 
the bags of denim or other 
heavy cloth. The boys can do 
heir part by naking the 


boards, boxes and other 
ment described below. 


equip- 


Bean Bac Boarv—This 
game consists in throwing the 
bean bags through holes in the 
nclined board. Che boat 
should be pt eferably 18 inche 


vide by 24 inches long. Ni 


the lower end a 35-inch square 


mole should pe cut 


ot about 45 de- 


by 


angle 
either 
it 
rence The 
throwing line 12 from the 
board. Each player gets 10 
throws. A bag thrown into the 
lar hole > point 
into the smaller 


at an 
rrees, it oT 
against a wall or 


plaver 


resting 
Stands ata 


teet 


> 


scores 


h 


hole 


) 


> 10 


rer 
point S 
Be 


Bi AN BaG ,0ox—A box 


measuring 6 inches square and 


+ inches deep should be fast- 
ened in one 12 inches square, 
same depth, which in turn is 


in a third box 18 inches square 
same depth. ‘This is set up 
a slight incline (5 in.) 
throwing line 15 feet 
Player gets five throws 
thrown into the llest 
scores points ; 


smal 
into middle box scores rf 


on 
The 
away. 
“ig 
Bag 
box 
throw Nn 
points, 


Is 


5 


bag 


and bag thrown into largest 
box scores 10 points. Bag 
which stops on edge of any 


hox does not score. 


ARGET Toss — Three con- 
centric circles should be drawn 

he ground. The inner circle is 12 iwenty 
inches in diameter, the next circle is to knoe 
3 feet in diameter and the largest is 6 | 
feet in diameter. The player stands 20 
feet away from the center of the cir- by “‘it 
cles: in other words, 17 feet from the ; 
rim of the outside circle. Player gets before 
five throws. If bag stops within the 


eG eg | bs /~—~ 
size bean bag is about 5 / 

inches.) Higher up, at othe ) 
hole 8 inches square should b \ 

cut. he board is to be slanted F 


, 3 FT. 


Bean Bag Board 


8 


| 
ion} 
Nara 


Bean Bag Box 


is nn 


Target Toss 


—___J IFT, 




















an Bag Nest Game 


6FT 


Hoop Throw 


— 
0% | 
000 
| O50 
| O-_| 


Pocket Bean Bag 
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this he forfeits his position as 


Basket [urow—An ordinary basket- 


ball goal may be used with a 
backstop. Che top of the basket 
is to be 6 feet from the ground. 
Player stands line 15 feet 
from the center of the basket. 
Player 10 throws, each 
scoring 5 points. Bean bag 
on edge does not count 


gets 
soal 
landing 

Bi NEST 


boxes, 


GAME— 
4 inches 
fastened on top 
Player stands 15 
line 25 inches 

6 chances to 
s Nests are 12 inches 
nest throw 
player 
all 
additional 


makes 
11 
| 


AN BaG 
(Three 10-inch 
high, are 
3-toot poles 
leet 
] 

long 


oO! 


aWavy 0 


scores 
li makes 


in 


- points. a 


nest throw three nests, 
5 points 
two nest 
nests he 
5 points. 


is 40 


, 
ne 
lf 
th 


scores an 
plaver 

in a 
another 
possible 


rows three 


' ill score 
H ighe st score 
points. 
Hoop 
20 


lHRow—A barrel hoop 

inches diameter is 
tastened a 6-toot pole, 
that hoop is in a 
t10n. Play er st 12 teet 
ay, gets 0 chances. Bean 
hag to be tossed through 
hoop without touching it. Each 
5 ints No point 
t bag touches hoop. 


.= 
i) or 


on SO 

rtscal 
vertical pos! 
inds 
aWw 
is 
scores 


, 
foal > pol 


Is sco! ed 
Pocket BEAN Bac—Canvas 
is stretched on a 4-foot square 
Irame The center pocket 
8 inches in diameter. —— 
pockets 5 inches in diamete 


1s 


form a circle 20 inches from 
the center of the square to the 
center of the 5-inch circles. 
Entire frame may be raised 

feet from the ground. Plaver 
stands 15 feet away and gets 


10 throws. The 8-inch pocket 


scores 5 points and the 5-inch 
pockets score 10 points. This 
game may be played by dig- 


ging the holes in the ground. 

Duck on A Rock 
son who » % 
bag on a fiat rock. 
feet away the other 
k this bag off with 


-The per- 
bean 
From a line 
players try 
thei 


iS 


places 


own 


hey must try to pick up their bags and 
return to the 


line without being tagged 


“Tf “it’s” bag should be knocked 


he must return his bag to the rock 


touching a player. Failing in 


as a 

















n 
h 
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to Do and to Make & 








Edited by the Playground and Recreation Association of America 


Party Pointers 


At least once a year, every child 
should have the delight and the valu- 
able social experience of giving a party. 
(his need not be an expensive affair. 
Indeed, children have a better time 

ith simpie games and refreshments, if 
there is wise direction, than at an elabo- 
rate fete where they watch paid en- 
tertainers. Partici 

ition is the soul of 
nyoyment. 

Mothers who find 

easy to keep their 
wn children hay 


ly occupied, otten 


Let us Help 
Make a Workbench 
A Father and Son come clos- they enjoy coopera 
feel at a loss when est when working together on 


Alternate quiet games with the more 
strenuous ones. Never play one game 
too long. Stop at the height of inter 
est. Be ready with a substitute game if 
undue excitement is aroused or if lack 
of interest in the game being played is 
causing restlessness. 

If one child is “it” too frequently, 
suggest that he might like to give one 
or more of his turns to others who have 

not been “it,” and 

then let him choose 

each time whom he 
You wants to favor. 

Children do _ not 
reach the age when 


tion and team play in 


here isa roomful ot something that interests both. games until thev are 
oungsters to be en- Make something together. Get about eight Dra- 
tertained The fol- out tools and set to work. Be- matic and imagina 
owing suggestions fore you know it you will be tive play is the little 


re made by experi- 
enced recreation di 


rectors: 


whistling together, laughing to- 

gether, confiding in each other. 
What shall you make? Let us 

help you. Why 


child’s world. Hence, 
story-telling and the 


“recle ‘ sineineg 
not make a circle and Ing ins 


lwavs havea pro- i’: bien saiieiin 
\lways havea pro work-bench—the foundation for games are uitable 
vram prepared, so more joint effort? We will be for small children’s 


that you can say, 
“Let’s play this,” and 


=o 


play? 


delighted to send you full speci- 
fications, accurate description 
not “What shall we and careful directions for its 


parties. Blowing soap 
bubbles is also a 
popular activity 

For small children 





The party should 


it is advisable to 





begin for the first 


serve the retresh- 





comer as soon as he 
arrives. Paper and 


ments early, because 
they are “the party” 





| 
pencil games will | 
keepthe early comers | 
occupied. Often they | 
may help receive the | 
other guests, show- 
ing them where to 
take off their wraps. | ho 1 

Sesides the leader || work, it 1s 
of games, there 
should be one or 
more assistants to 
keep watchful eyes 
on individual chil- 
dren to see that each “= 
one is having a good 
time. Older children make the best 
helpers, and the experience is excellent 
for them. 

All game leading should be as incon- 
spicuous as possible. The leader should 
be “it” in starting games just as little 
as possible after she has done her part 
in teaching the games. 

Never allow children to “choose 
sides.” This is embarrassing for the 
last one chosen and causes a moment’s 
unhappiness, at least. for practically 
everyone of the party. Instead, line the 
children up as if for marching, and 
separate them as desired. This is only 
one of many wavs of making a division. 


construction. 








Drawn up by a 
man who is an expert at such 


mailed to you on receipt of your 

request and a two-cent stamp. 
Address: CHILDREN, The 

Magazine _ for 


| Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


| and the little folks 
have their minds on 
them until they ap- 
pear. Afterward the 
children will enter 
into the games with 
more spirit and in- 
ready to be terest. 








Plenty of activity 
|| is required to inter- 
353 || est boys and girls 
from about eight to 
fourteen. The live- 
lier games, especial- 
ly those with a com- 
petitive element, should predominate. 

Avoid the giving of prizes, except in- 
expensive toys which cause a laugh and 
add to the general fun. 

When the time comes, never hesitate 
to say to the children, “We will play 
just one more game before going home,” 
or perhaps, “Now we shall sing a good- 
by song. We have been so glad to have 
you here. and want each one of you to 
come again to see us.” Or the announce- 
ment may be made in a graceful way 
that a grand march will lead, at the end, 
to the cloakroom. Have older people 
ready to help the children with their 
wraps, in order to avoid confusion. 


Parents, 


One dollar will be paid for brief, clear descriptions of games for 
children, games which the whole family can play, and other contri- 
hutions published in this department. Address the Editor, Cuu- 
DREN, The Magazine for Parents,353 Fourth Ave.,New York,N.Y. 








On 


$§-50 


t-in days 





keeps children 





happy! 


The “Busy Kid- 
die” is a doorway 
gym, especially 
designed to fur- 
nish growing chil- 
dren with the 
right kind of mus 
cle-building exer- 
cise the year 


round, rain or shine. 


“Busy Kiddie” therefore ap- 


peals str 


mgly to parents and 


physicians; but Mother in 


particula 


r blesses it, because 


“Busy Kiddie” ke eps the 


youngste 
healthful 


r so busy doing 
exercise that she 


actualiy gets a chance to relax 


and rest. 





See “Hanger” 
hugging door-frame 


“Hanger’ 





Swing, 
trapeze, 
and flying 
rings are all 
hung from 
the patent- 
ed “Hang- 
er,’ which 
abolishes 
unsightly, 
treacherous 
screw - eyes 
and pre- 
vents wood- 
work being 
marred. 





‘is fastened in place or 


released by the turn of a thumb- 


screw, an 








d is tested to 350 Ibs. 


The “Busy 
Kiddie” is 
the only 
doorwa Vy 
gym having 
a “Hanger,” 


thereby abolishing screw-eyes. 


Complete 
of it! 


gym for $5.50—think 


Free Folder tells all about 


“The 


Busy Kiddie.” Write 
for it, today. 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Makers of “Busy Kiddie” 


Box N 


Jenkintown, Penna. 
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Pictured 


Encyclopedia 
For Children 


busy world, 


that we are inclined to forget how 


is now becoming 
hard tor us 
it is going to be tor our children later on. 


Compton’s has done ldren never done before in 


Compton’s has produced d 


a 2 tenn? 1] 
t of ~omp ons Wui 


easier for your children than it « 


Whenever, wherever you hear of “‘Compton’s’’, stop —and listen! 


F. E. COMPTON 


Compton Building Chicago, Illinois 
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Not a bit too early to think about camps of the summer— 
“CONSCIENTIOUS DIRECTORY 
on pages 4 and 5 





of SCHOOLS and CAMPS” 











BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


Habit Training 


Psychological 
SELECTED GOVE RNESSES 
Psychiatric Case Work 
Tutoring, etc. 





6 in the Home 


5 U NDER SU PE RVISION 
Visiting or Resident 





Without Geographical Limitations 


All Children, Normal or Handicapped 





ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 
JESS PERLMAN, 
Consultation by Appointment 


SIXTEEN EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET NEW YORK CITY 











What's a Fellow to Do 
About His Mother? 
(Continued from page 11) 


intimate things with their parents. hei 
fathers are too busy and their mothers 
are too innocent. “Why, mother would 
be shocked to death!” [ wonder how 
many times I have heard that exclama 
tion, and usually the confidence is some 
thing that shouldn’t shock anybody. 

And I wonder, too, why so many 
mothers want their sons to think of 
them as seraphs. | think I have due 
respect for women and, almost undue 
respect for motherhood, yet | som 
how can't bring myself to believe tha 
mothers don’t know how children are 
procreated or that the mere fact that 
woman has become a mother lifts he 
nto the higher category of saints 

A mother of four children once wrote 


to me: “Nothing, you know, is too good 
for one’s mother.” I replied that | 
knew plenty of mothers that nothing 
Was too bad lo! Nothing is too ood 


for one’s mother! Indeed ! Well | 
have a mean idea that it depends on the 
mother, and I have an even meaner idea 
that no woman has anv right to arro 
gate herself the halo of divinity just 
| 


vecause she happens to have borne a 


child Manv mothers—and some ftath 
ers along with them—seem to teel that 
their children owe them their respect 
and confidence Perhaps- -but I doubt 
it \ mother or father who has sense 


enough to earn that respect and confi 
dence rarely demands either: the oth 

mothers and fathers usually demand 
everything and deserve considerably 


less than they get 


AYBE I am unduly harsh, but 

when I think back over the scores 
of bovs who have confessed their lone 
liness and despair to me, | can only feel 
hat I am unduly mild Parents leave 
most of the problems that beset adoles- 
cents to the high school teachers to be 


t 
t 


solved he scl ools, however, work in 
the mass; they are forced to deal in 
generalizations, and every boy and every 
girl offers a particular problem. It is 
inevitable, of course, that the schools 
should proceed on the premise that all 
children meet what may be called a gen 
eral norm, but every child is a variant of 
that norm and must be considered as 
such. The child docs receive much use 
ful general knowledge at school: he 
should, however, receive all the par 
ticular knowledge that he needs at home 
When the time comes—if it ever does 
that they do receive it, they won't find 
it necessary to lie to their pitifully inno 
cent mothers in order to protect thet 
innocence they won't get into totally 
unnecessary trouble, they won’t spend 
their adolescent years lonely and agon 
ized with doubt and confusion, and they 
—" seek strangers to ask questions 
Tat should have been answered by their 
parents vears before 
The boy who savs pi roudly “My 
mother’s a peach : she understan ids ” cer 
tainly doesn’t love his mother less than 
the boy who says despairingly, “I can’t 
tell my mother anything; she’s too in 
nocent.” 
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A Tycos Fever Thermometer 


is a reassuring instrument to have 
around the house, especially where 
there are children. Your doctor 
will be glad to tell you how to use 
it, for by its use he may be saved 
unnecessary calls, and assured of 
prompt action and vital informa. 
tion when he is really needed. 


Elo 

=> S Careful workmanship and mi- 
a nute inspection make each Tycos 
Ne Fever Thermometer an instrument 
o.¢ to be depended upon. Each has an 


individual certificate of accuracy. 
They may be procured at first-class 
drug stores. Get one today and 
place a reliable health guard over 
your hom 


| 
| 
Taylor /nstrument Companies 
| Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A, 


Send coupon for free booklet 
“Chilhood, Youth and Old Age. 


Please send me “( *hildhood, 


Youth and Old Age. 
Name 

Address 

City 





State q 


“ 


—== 








Prescribed by \ 
over 3000 aes 


Saves 24 hours | 


APPROVED 
a week of 
BABY SOUP Mother's Time 
AND 


Costs less thar 
SEAR, fact 


Ask your doctor 
and write us for dealer's name 


HAROLD H., CLAPP, Inc. 
1331 ee os Ave., Rochester, N. Y- 














How To ‘Colle >ct eee 
. and Why 


A story on. this 
most interesting 
hobby sent free 
upon request. Every 
parent, boy and 
girl should read it. 


HOFFMAN STAMP 
— 3 

18-20 West 3th St. 

Dept. F. New York 

















Something New 
for Busy Mothers! 


We have 


ntertain your children 


un unusual help for assisting you 

during those 
special times when vou must have some 
thing new for them to do for an hour or 
t while you run an errand or entertain. 
Send six cents in stamps for a sample 
task and full particulars. 


WOODS PUBLISHING CO. 
Princeton, I[llinois 











4 and 5“Year Old 


children can now learn to 


the piano quickly? | 


Remarkable simplified system for 
jome use T ts can play melodies be- 
fore they learn the A.B.C.'s ° 
pase teacher required. Grown ups | 
. 






~arn while prac- 
ticing with chil- 
dren. Astounding 


surse sent post- 
~ aid for $1. 
Juvenile a Bureau 
246-Sth Ave Dept.40 N.Y 
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The Story of Helen 


(Continued from page 25) 


express herself in a normal, natural 
way, in her own social milieu. She 
seeks relief from the feeling of repres 
sion and inferiority by breaking out in 
unconventional ways. She says that 
when she drinks cocktails she forgets 
her limitations. She is “queen of the 
worlu.” For a time, at any rate, she 
is the equal of anyone and forgets how 
she looks or really what she says or 
loes. She began smoking to show re- 
sistance to the restraint that was im 
posed on her, and now it has become a 
habit with her, though she conceals it 
in the presence of persons like her 
mother, of whom she is subconsciously 
afraid. 

Helen is not straightforward and 
frank in her behavior. On the con- 
trary, she plays a deceitful role. She 
has no definite standard of conduct; she 
is guided solely by the beliet that it ts 
all right to do anything that will bring 
relief from undue restraint and repres- 
sion if she does not get caught. She is 
constantly trying to get as much reliet 
from feelings of inferiority and repres 
least untortu 
nate consequences to herself and wit! 
the least possible criticism trom het 
parents. 


sion as she can with 


T is a fact that a large proportion 

of misconduct on the part of young 
people is due to inability to act freely) 
and strongly in legitimate ways. They 
are repressed and restrained in normal 
conduct and so they break out in ab 
Psychologists agree that 
a human being has been constituted foi 
the purpose oi action. It is undoubtedly 
true that an individual who reaches ma- 
turity with the feeling that he must 
constantly repress himself in the pres- 
ence of people of his own kind because 
he is inferior to them will sooner o1 
later try to find a way out through un- 
conventional or “wild” or even crimi- 
nai conduct. He will seek compan- 
ions who will give him an opportunity 
to act as freely as he wishes to act. 

Nature urges every normal person to 
escape repression and the feeling of 
inferiority by seeking a route along 
which he may act freely; and by choos- 
ing companions who will accept him on 
a give-and-take basis. A suppressed in- 
dividual is in a state of unstable emo- 
tional equilibrium, and when he does act 
it may be in hostility to the restraints 
and regulations of his immediate social 
environment. One thing is certain; he 
will try to find a way out of his en- 
slavement. He 
rebels against society, as Helen did, 
adopts a perverted and unnatural line of 
conduct. A wise, sympathetic 
ing parent could have prevented such a 
catastrophe, for such a parent would 
have encouraged the child to act in 
wholesome ways, so that he would re- 
veal his individuality and acquire a feel- 
ing of competence, capability, and 
equality with the people among whom 
he lived. And this feeling of equality 
and competency is the foundation on 
which is built a well-balanced, useful 
and happy life. 


normal ways. 


becomes “wayward,” 


and lov- 


| grow. 





DEMANDS OF GROWTH 


Every young, living thing must 
A child needs not only an 
abundance of foods to satisfy the de- 
mands of hunger—the diet must also 
provide materials for growth of body, 
bones and healthy dentition. 


Every child should have a well- 
selected food-supply that will round 
out and balance the nutrition needs 
of the body so that growth and 
strength may go along hand in hand. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


COD-LIVER OIL MADE EASY TO TAKE 


hel ps supply the Pp: irticular needs of 
the body for vitamins A and D. 


Many children take Scott’s Emul- 
sion regularly to onstcls the 
daily intake of food with these 
essential vitamins. Give 
pleasantly flavored, easily 
assimilated Scott’s Emulsion 

Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J 27-4 

















| Suggestions 


For making Mother’s work easier; 
Baby’s life healthier and happier. 











| Courtesy Met. 
Discoveries that you have voting 
looking for, representing months 


of research on the part of the 
Guild — all of them approved by 
leading ahi 1 spe -cialists. 


Se al for “SUGGESTIONS” 
this booklet is yours for the asking. 
CHILD WEL FARE GUILD ——C328 
Drawer U: Yale Station, 
New Have nm, Conn. 





| 
| Please send copy of “Suggestions” 
NaME.... 
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An interested class 
of mothers studying 
child care and 

training at Ames, la. 


% 


HIS pro- 
gram is based 
on the article 
on “What Is Mal- 
nutrition?” by Le 
Roy A. Wilkes, M. 
)., on 
this issue. 





page 9 oi 
Questions Based 
on the Article 


(1) Can a child 
have plenty ot Food 


food and still suf 
fer from malnutri- 
tion? 


(2) Is every fat 


child 


necessarily 


> 


(3) What are 














Program for 
Group Discussion =" 


For Parent-Teacher Associations, Mothers’ Clubs 
well nourished? ~ and Child Study Classes 






Three dollars will 
be paid for each 

photograph used of 
a child study group 


&% 


very robust. 
In school she seems 
rather listless where 
formerly she had 
been a stu- 
dent The doctor 
finds that her ton- 
sils are infected 
and advises that 
they be taken out. 
Her father cannot 


see any 


seem 


good 


need for 
this measure since, 
says she does 
many se- 
vere throats. 
Discuss this. 

(3) John is just 
starting school. He 
plays out of doors 
all afternoon, and 
in the evening he is 


sore 


some of the ways : ati Eee : 

a - 7D 7 ») f f ; - P , 
at sd *Ge PREPARED BY THE CHILD StupDy ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ventions Gnd en 
child’s cooperation cited, and cannot 
in eating the right go to sleep. His 


toods ? 
(4) Why is an orderly routine im- 
portant for the child’s physical health? 
(5) What are the special values of 


article on page 9. 


How to Use This Program 


Appoint a leader who will first read aloud the 
The leader should then pre- 
sent the various questions given below. The 


uncle suggests that the boy is probably 
over-tired and should rest for a bit 
after school in the afternoon; but his 
mother feels that as he is cooped up 





questions and answers will doubtless cause dis- 











(7) Why is a proper amount of 
rest necessary to all growing children ? 
Do some children require more rest 


for Discussion. At the close of the meeting sleep. 
it will be found helpful for the leader to read (4) 
the summary of the main points made in the 
article. In advance of the meeting, the vari- 
ous book and pamphiet references should be 


alone in her 


exercise; of sunlight ? cussion, difference of opinion, and personal in — oe he needs every min 
: avs <« »s fatigue comment, which should be encouraged. The ute he can have out of doors. She 

(0) . In what hws > log - leader will next ask various members of the argues that if he were tired he id 
show itself in children: group to take up, one by one, the Problems argue at 1f he were tired he woul 


Is her argument well founded ? 
setty has always had her meals 
room 


at her own table. 





than others? 

(8) What kinds of behavior are 
sometimes traceable to diseased ton- 
sils, carious teeth, eye-strain, or some 


. ‘ ? your reading. 
other remediable defect : ff & 


(9) In what ways does heredity zine for Parents. 
affect growth? 
(10) How often should a healthy tion with 


Why? 


child be seen by a physician? 


Points to Remember 


(1) A well-regulated day should provide: activity, exer- 
cise, fresh air, sunlight, rest and food. 

(2) Food for children should be carefully selected and 
balanced, well prepared, and attractively presented. 

(3) The child’s willingness to codperate in eating the 
right food is essential to good nutrition. 

(4) Meal times should be part of the child’s regular 
routine. Eating at irregular intervals should be discouraged. 

(5) Every child should have periodic examinations fol- 
lowed by prompt attention to any necessary remedial work. 

(6) Mental and emotional development are bound up with 
physical health. 


Problems for Discussion 
He refuses to drink milk. 


(1) Billv is four. His mother, 


who is greatly worried, storms, cajoles and bribes, and only 
after repeated struggles does she succeed in getting him to 
take the desired quantity. Is 
What might be done instead ? 
(2) 


this struggle worth while? 


Mary is not as active as she used to be and does not 


assigned to members of the group, who will 
report on them at the meeting. 


Ask your public library to coéperate with you 
in providing the books or pamphlets listed for 
First of all, make sure that your 
library subscribes to CHILDREN, The Maga- 
If your librarian is assured 
of the interest of your group, she will see that 
the books and pamphlets suggested in connec- 
this program are conveniently at 
hand for the use of the members of your group. 


This has been done to guard against 
her seeing and wanting the food which 
appears on the family table and which 
she cannot have. At what age should 
she be allowed to eat with the family? 

(5) Tommy is over-weight and an 
enormous eater. His mother is afraid 
he will be hungry and so allows him 
all the food he wants. She herself is 
a large woman and a hearty eater. 
Should the boy’s tendency to over- 
weight be curbed ? 

(6) A little girl of five, usually a poor eater, went to 
visit her aunt for the first time. To everyone’s amazement 
she ate everything that was given her there without a pro- 
test. At home she was very fussy about her food and every 
meal was a great struggle. What made the difference ? 
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Study for Parents 

This pamphlet contains 
(1) a description of the 
best methods of organizing 
groups interested in the 
discussion and study of 








cameo HH child care and training, 
ae senna H (2) suggestions on arrang- 
(i ing interesting programs 
- for meetings, (3) a care- 
fully selected bibliography 

Gupren i on child study. The pam- 
| phlet will be sent to any 











one interested on réceipt 
ot a two-cent stamp to cover postage. 


Program on Child Training 





Each month there is f& e 
published a Program for te 
rroup Discussion based on "CHILI 
he leading article in this | | ™""° 

azine. Hundreds of | ? 
lubs and groups through- 
ou the country are using 
hese articles as the basis #7 a} 
or discussion and study at 

eir monthly meetings. They distrib 


ute to their members copies of neat, 
ttle blue programs which tell the sub 
ects to be discussed each month. Copies 
f these programs will be sent, free of 
harge, in any quantity needed. 


Parents, Know Your Job! 


The inspiring poem bear- 
ing this title, by Berton Bra- 
ley, which appeared in the 
November issue has been re 
printed in poster form, ad 
mirably adapted for school 
and other bulletin boards 
Many schools are enclosing 
them with their school report cards, and 
Parent-Teacher Associations and Moth- 
ers’ Clubs are finding them useful in 
stimulating interest in child study. Any 





Father As Others 


o> ae Parent Teacher 


quantity will be sent without charge t 
anyone sending postage. 


An Intelligence Test for Parents 
An Intelligence Test for 


er" 

: | ™ | 
Parents, which appeared | “ee 
. . 
in the May issue, has been | sige ter | 

“ I siasiaeiiniad PARE? 

so popular that the Bureau | J2.2. 
has already had requests 
for approximately 75,000 | 
reprints. Parent-Teacher | 
Associations, Mothers’ = 
Clubs and informal groups 
of parents all find this test extremely 
stimulating as well as having great edu 
cational value. Copies will be distrib 
uted without charge to anyone interested 
upon receipt of postage to cover mailing 


HI 
| 
| 


Special Reduced Group Rates 

If a number of members of any group 
wish to subscribe to this magazine, spe 
cial reduced subscription rates will be 
offered them. Information about these 
special rates for group subscriptions 
will be gladly sent upon request. 


An Easy and Dignified Fund- 
Raising Plan 


What organization can- ————- 





not use to advantage some | -r-~"ee. | 
extra money? Your Par 
ent - Teacher Association = 7” 
for example, may wish t Sd 
buy some playground | 
equipment or a motion pic- 

ture machine for the L__— 


school. Asking for contributions is not 
very pleasant and sometimes just a bit 
humiliating. Why not offer something 
of real value to those whom you ap- 
proach for money ? 

CHILDREN, Jhe Magazine for Par- 
ents, has devised an easy. dignified fund- 
raising plan for organizations and will 
gladiy send full particulars upon request. 


See Him 


(Continued from page 15) 


and friendly relationship with our chil- 
dren We often meet downtown for 
luncheon or dinner our business or pro- 
fessional associates, but how often do 
ve make an appointment with our sons, 
or our daughters and their friends? If 
we utilized modern agencies and made 
the same effort to keep the friendship ot 
our sons and daughters that we do to 
keep that of our business and profes 
ional associates, we might become as 
successful in the home as we are in our 
business. With our children we fathers 
ought to contrive to do something out 
of the ordinary. We ought to play 


with them; go on hikes, anything to let 


CuiLpren, The Magazine for Parents, 





the child know that the father is a 
friend, an enjoyable companion, not a 
policeman 

The child is an answer to the age-old 
prayer that we be permitted to begin life 
over again. But what will be the value 
of living hfe over again in the child 
unless he is better and stronger than 
we? It will pay us to work a little more 
at our jobs as fathers. Perhaps I should 
say play at them a little more, for en 
joyment should be a large feature in the 
relation of father and child. We will 
never regret giving more time to this 
which, next to being a mother, is the 
most important calling in the world. 





SOME DAY 
THIS BOY WILL 
BE A MAN 


But before he reaches that age 
he must pass through many 
more puzzling years of child- 
hood, and the still more trying 
period of adolescence. 


His success or failure will be 
determined by the care and 
guidance he receives during 
these critical years. 


YOU can help to mold this 
child's whole future by intro- 
ducing CHILDREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, into his home 
now. And you not only have 
the satisfaction of having ren- 
dered service but you may 
keep a generous part of the 
subscription money as your 
compensation for this construc- 
tive work. 


Won't you, as a mother who 
knows CHILDREN, The Maga- 
zine for Parents, help us spread 
its message among more homes 
in your community? 


For further information just 
mail the coupon. 


CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I want to do my share for the chil 
dren in my community, and earn some 


extra money, too. 


N time 


P lddre #3 


City , State 
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accurately described. See page 44. 














~\ O many times in the past tweive 
months I have inquired enthusi- 
astically of one friend or another: 
“Have you read this or that article in 
Cuivpren, The Magazine for Parents?” 
Thinking back upon the causes of my 
spirited outbursts, | find it by no means 
an easy task to classify the articles and 
features in the order of my preference. 
Upon analysis, I find that the 
points ot greatest interest center about 


however, 


é , ' “cag A 
the articles chosen tor group. study. 

] 1; ] - +sen! 
[he concise outlines and the practica 


problems given at the conclusion ot each 


article are very helptul in establishing 
the main points. Our groups, sad to say, 
may consist of less than a handful, and 
sometimes the discussion is between 
only my husband and myself, but it is 
none the less stimulating. 

The article “What to Tell Children 
About Sex” I found thoroughly satis- 


fying in the sense that it clarified and 
1 some vague thoughts I had 
Even an enlightened 
mother cannot altogether free 
from lifelong and inhibitions. 
But one can with conscious effort view 
natural bodily functions simply and im- 
personally, as children do—or rather as 
children do before they have imbibed 
the prejudices of their elders. And one 
is impelled to make the effort, certain of 
the wholesome effect intelligent guidance 
must have on children. For myself, 
the article meant clarifying my point of 
view. For certain mothers of my ac- 
quaintance, it meant a complete read- 
justment of their attitude toward sex 
education. Thanks to Dr. Gruenberg’s 
article, | am able to view sexual aber- 
rations of children with not quite the 
alarm and horror of so many parents. 
It is clear to me that it is not so much 
the children that need correction as the 
mothers that need re-education.—Lily 
Donn Kushner. 


broadened 
had on the subject. 
emerge 


taboos 


ose 


AD you asked me to name the ten 

most helpful articles in CHILDREN 
instead of the one, my feelings would not 
have so closely resembled those | had 
as a small child when I was told by a 
select just one toy in 
store 


visiting aunt to 
the toy department of the largest 
in the country. Looking at that array 
of dolls, buggies, games things ot every 
description to delight the heart of any 
little girl, was a great deal like looking 
back through my copies of CHILDREN 
to select the one thing which has con- 
tributed most in aiding me in my job of 


parenthood 
Having but one child, and he not quite 


64 





Awatd of Prizes 


The four letters on this page are prize 
winners. 

In the December issue we invited our 
readers to write us telling what article or 
feature in CHitpreN, The Magazine for 
Parents, had been most helpful to them. 
Four prizes were offered for the best let- 
ters received. The response was both in- 
teresting and enlightening. On behalf of 
the Board of Editors a committee of three 
of its members is happy to announce the 
following awards: 

First Prize of $10 to Mrs. Lily Donn 
Kushner, Lake Charles, La. 

Three prizes of $5 each awarded to Mrs. 
R. L. Doran, Oak Park, Ill; Mr. George 
McGill Hayes, Canandaigua, N. Y.; and 
Mrs. Harry P. Mills, Pearce, Ariz. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. Virginia Grif- 
fiths, Wilmington, Ohio; Mrs. George 
Loiver, Culver, Kansas. 

Letters from those awarded honorable 
mention will be published in later issues. 


three, it is only natural that to me the 
most helpful articles are those that per- 
tain directly to his age both in a physi- 
cal and disciplinary way. That boils 
the number of “most helpful” articles 
down somewhat, but how can I 
even between these ? 

When my baby was at the “getting 
into everything” stage, Jessie Fenton’s 
article, “What Is a Good Baby,” 
me more practical help than anything | 
had yet read. Then, at the psychological 
moment, came Dr. John Watson’s 
“What to Do When Your Child Is 
\fraid,” and in turn Dr. Richardson’s, 
Sidonie Gruenberg’s and Ernest Groves’ 
fine contributions, as well as “Trade 
Secrets” and 3o0ks for Parents.” | 
enjoy every page of each issue whether 
it be devoted to infancy or college age, 
and am keeping my copies to refer to 
as my boy grows, re-reading the ar- 
ticles that do not as yet apply directly 
to him. 

So I will answer your query this way. 
The articles and departments I like best 
are those which give practical sugges- 
tions along all lines of our big job of 
parenthood.—Mrs. R. L. Doran. 


che ose 


gave 


a ae 


NE of the most helpful and inspir- 
ing features you have ever pub- 
lished in Critpren is “A Letter to 
Myself” in the issue. It 
emphasizes so clearly the great need of 
all parents to be the friends and 
companions of their children instead of 
cold and impatient 
many of us are prone to be. 
I have four kiddies, two girls and 


December 
true 


disciplinarians, as 





two boys, ranging in age from one and 
a half to nine. “A Letter to Myself” 


shows me very forcibly that I have 
neglected some of the biggest oppor- 
tunities in parenthood. From now on 


[ shall strive to attain the art of cor 
panionship and true “palship” with my 
children that they may know they have 
a real daddy and not just a boss 

One of the big reasons why the father 


1 


and son of today are not more compan- 


ionable is because it takes time and 


thought and we modern fathers are 


much engrossed in business. 


l cannot be a fathet by proxy I am 
sure of that. “A Letter to Myself” 
has brought home to me as never before 


need of my 


the actual giving at leas 
eight hours a week to play with my 
kiddies, to help them learn the great 
truths of life in the right way and to 
inspire them with a spirit of truth and 
courage and_ self-control. — Gceora 
McGill Hayes. 


oe 


\ \ THEN I find something helpful in 

each article and almost every ad- 
vertisement of Cuitpren, The Maga- 
sine for Parents, picking out the one | 
like difficult. However, “This 
Joyous Job of Parenthood,” by Alice 
FKox Pitts, in the October, 1927 number, 
is the only one that I have read four 
times. I go to it for inspiration and 
reassurance. 

Living on a lone ranch, I seldom see 
any of my far-flung neighbors, so | 
have to rely on my reading matter for 
help, comfort, and inspiration. And | 
get all from this article: help in the 
practical suggestions for meeting defi- 
nite problems ; comfort in the knowledge 
that my children are not the only trying 
ones; and inspiration from the attitude 
Mrs. Pitts has toward her children and 
homemaking. I count this as the great- 
est gain, for it shows me that it is 
possible to approach one’s ideals. Liv- 
ing so far from the “walks of life,” 
there is too much opportunity for intro- 
spection and, therefore, for discourage- 
ment. 

And I like also the title and the illus 
trations, for both appeal to my sense of 
humor and the “fitness of things.” 
the title is “catchy,” when I’m writing 
to some friend about CrILpREN, it comes 
to my mind and it is the definite article 
that I call upon them to read. And the 
illustrations! I showed them to my hus- 
hand with great pleasure, they are so 
realistic and strike a sympathetic cord 
in me. It is good to be made to laugh 
at our troubles—Jessie Dean Mills. 
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Fully protected by patents okt 
granted July 7, 1925, and pee 
other patents pending 


Toys 
Children?” 











USED 
INDOORS and 
OUTDOORS 


the year round 
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Patent \ 
ume SWING 








HORIZONTAL BAR 


Combi 

q 1, Swing 
}\.) 2. Trapeze 

3. Horizontal Bar 

4, Flying Rings 


FLYING RINGS 


nesa 





MERREMAKER GYM. 


Us Pe 
“A Complete Home Gymnasiuii” 


The Merremaker Gym has four physical 


activity 


plays combined in one piece of play equipment. It is 


made strong and durable and guaranteed to 
many years Mail the coupon today for 
description and our new low price 


last for 
complete 





Don’t Forget the Activity Plays! 


“We must not forget toys that encourage 
vigorous physical activity”—you were given 
that advice in the last November issue of 

this magazine in the article 
for Your 


encourages 


hood—slide, 
round, all in one! 


Have your children the play aid that 
vigorous 
The Merremaker will give them the three 
healthiest, happiest activity plays of child- 
teeter-totter, and 


physical activity? 


merry-go- 
Your children will play 


on it from morning till night, gloriously 
happy and getting just the physical activity 
they need to develop sturdy bodies and 


alert minds. 


EM ERREMAKE Raves 


COMPLETE 
HOME 
PLAYGROUND 





Your children will love the Merre 


from one play to another themselves. 






As A 
Merry-Go-Round 





As A Teeter-T otter 





maker. ‘They can change it 
Its variety of healthful fun 


keeps them interested and contented at home where you know they 
are safe from the dangerous street motor traffic. 


The Merremaker is made for chil 
age. It is tested to hold 700 pounds! 


grained hardwood with metal reinforcements. 
beautiful rich red enamel and weather-proof spar varnish. 
Special rubber feet furnished for indoor 


set up outdoors or inside. 
use. It is the year around activity pl 

Outdoor playtime is here now! 
healthful activity plays they need. 
For their sake, mail 
the coupon now for 
complete illustrated 
description and the 
surprisingly new low 
price. 


WeNimalcheslll ic mich’) va 
MAIL THIS COUPC 


The 


Please send me at once complete illustrated 
information and the new low price on the 


Merremaker Complete Home Playground and 


CORPORATION §) “S "'"r’" 


ar 
ANAMC. cee eceees 


219 Cecil St., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 












Merremaker 
Corporation 


dren from 2 to 16 years of 


Made of selected- straight- 
Finished in a 
Easily 


ay aid for your children. 


Give your children the 
Give them a Merremaker! 


® 





219 Cecil St. 
Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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In the center. Actual re- 
production of drawing by 
one boy using the Chaut- 
auqua equipment. Mod- 
ern educators agree that 
it us not entirely the 
drawing itself, but the 
sense of achievement it 
creates in the child, that 


is vital 


Re ease the Hidden Talent 


in your Ch 


K) 


1 





How a remarkable new article of 
play equipment, approved by 
scores of educators, is bringing to 
thousands of children a new op- 
portunity for self-expression, the 
thrill of creating and accomplish- 
ing, and an inquiring, intelligent 
attitude toward the world. 


NCE it was thought that intel- 

lect and genius were things a 
child was either born with or 
doomed to be without. Now the 
Newer Education is teaching us 
that these things are not inherent 
qualities, hut are developed or left 
undeveloped in us. 

Many of us, possessing originally 
infinite possibilities, were mentally 
stunted in early childhood through 
the failure to arouse proper inter- 
ests. Now, with our children, we 


Creative Music 
in the Home 


Book No. 3, “Creative Music in the 
Home”’, together with Master Scroll C, 
designed for use with the Chautauqua 
Desk, is now ready for distribution. Al- 
ready it is being acclaimed by leading 
authorities. 

One prominent educator says: “The 
musical appreciation and skill which re- 
sult from these many-sided experiences 
are most vital to the child.’ 


An authority on music writes: “Here is 
quite a different story of musical educa 
tion from anything else that is now avail 
able. It might well be called a craftbook 
of music.” 

Another prominent teacher says: “You 
make in this volume an original contribu- 
tion to the teaching of music. The 
teacher in the classroom and the mother 
in the home will find this book invaluable.” 


a progressive creation, easily un- 
folding before absorbing minds a 
series of Master Scrolls and Master 
Books to encourage the natural 
processes of self-discovery, creative 
activity, character building, and 
life planning. . 

Each unit of scroll and book opens 
up a newworld of interest and achieve- 
ment to the mind and hand of the 
growing child. New scrolls and books 
are brought out from time to time. 
You buy only such as fit the exact 
age levels of your child or children. 


Its effect startling and 
immediate 


Parents write us that the effect of 
the new Chautauqua Desk on their 
children has been startling and im- 
mediate. School work takes on a 
new interest and significance. The 
child learns the thrill of successful, 








have the opportunity to apply 
sound methods in unlocking their 
hidden potentialities. Those of them will develop best whose 
early years we most carefully and most intelligently guide. 
The New Chautauqua Desk 

Ana this leads us to what is perhaps the most ingenious piece 
of play equipment ever devised. We know that once you put 
a child in a place where he can draw and mark and write, 
once you give him something to mark upon, pencils and 
crayons to mark with, you have started that child on an 
endless quest. In this sense the new Chautauqua Desk is 


LEWIS E. MYERS 
& COMPANY 


Valparaiso, Ind., U. S. A. 
Toronto, Canada 
250 Park Avenue New York City ; 
Additional offices in Chicago, Pittsburgh, woods and” fin- 
Atlanta, Kansas City, Dallas, Los Angeles sahee 
SEND THE COUPON 





effective craftsmanship. His life 
becomes happier. Thwarted de- 
sires disappear, and with them the tantrums and unruliness 
which too many parents today must face as problems in 
their children’s bringing up. 

Whether as a reward for merit or as an incentive to 
effort, the new Chautauqua Desk is the gift supreme for 
any boy or girl. Write today for free literature about this 
new and wonderful invention. 


This is the Chau 
tauqua Desk il- 
lustrating infter- 
changeable Mas- 
ter Scrolls at too 
Also comes with 
table and bench 





LEWIS E. MYERS & CO. 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


Please send FREE sample box of Hy-San Colors 
also free literature about the new Chautauqua Desk. 
Name 


Street and Number 


City 
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